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COLLEGE AND NORMAL SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT. 





FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING, AT PITTSBURGH. 


f Be Department of Colleges and Nor- | 


mal Schools was called to order by 
the President, Dr. Isaac Sharpless of 
Haverford College, in State Hall of the 
University of Pittsburgh, on Ttiesday 
morning at 9:30 o’clock. In the absence of 
the Secretary, W. S. Hertzog, O. H. Bake- 
less was elected Secretary pro tem., and 
made report of the opening session. The 
President’s address followed on 


DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION. 


Every American believes that our nation is 
devoted to Democracy, but many of them have 
very discordant or imperfect ideas as to 
what Democracy is and how it may be se- 
cured. That all men are not born free and 
equal, that life and liberty are not inalienable 
rights, unless there is a special definition of 
the words, are now largely accepted. Even 
the example of the author of the Declaration 
was repudiated by himself and the nation as 
he himself interpreted them. Jefferson as 
President with the experience gained in Euro- 
pean courts and the best society of his own 
country, had an idea that he could display 
his Democracy by copying the rude man- 
ners of the frontiersman, and so he received 
his accredited foreign Ambassadors in negli- 
gee costume and slippers, and when dinner 
was announced, directed, or at least permitted, 
a general rush to the table and a following 
scramble for food. This affectation did not last 
long, and his own good sense in a little time 
gained the victory. 

To some of the men of his day Democracy 
meant the equalization of wages. They ar- 
gued that as all public servants, as judges and 
senators, needed only ordinary sense and 
sound judgment, which qualities were born 
not made, they should therefore have only the 
one dollar a day of the working man. This 
conception of Democracy was also only tem- 
porary, and disappeared when the necessity 
of trained leadership became more manifest. 





Many similar ones have followed, often 
more or less socialistic, demanding the equali- 
zation of worldly goods by distributing to the 
have nots a portion of the property of the 
haves. In various forms sometimes veiled 
and for diverse purposes this has seemed a 
peculiar American doctrine worthy of all ac- 
ceptation. 

Crude as many of these deliverences have 
been it can hardly be denied that they ex- 
pressed one phase of a large truth, a truth 
which lies at the bottom of a society which 
bases itself on human rights. 

Similar conceptions have invaded education. 
The American school is for the people, especi- 
ally for the people who are the least capable 
of educating, themselves, or are most handi- 
capped by lack in power or brains, of the 
means to rise to highest positions. So before 
each boy is held the prize of the Presidency 
or some other exalted post, and infinite pains 
are taken to bring up to the general level, if 
possible, the boy or girl of slow comprehen- 
sion or slovenly mental qualities. To help 
those who seem most to need help, to extend 
the benefits of the best education to the poor 
and deficient in any sense, is a natural and 
perfectly commendable impulse of right think- 
ing people and that it has such vogue in Ame- 
rica is something in which we may properly 
feel pride and to which we should render en- 
couragement. 

But is it the whole story? Does Democ- 
racy mean any more than this? Let us try 
another definition of Democracy—one not by 
any means new or original but which will un- 
doubtedly lead to different results than those 
we arrive at by simply bringing up the defi- 
cient. Let us say that Democracy means the 
proper and effective encouragement of every 
individual to make the most and best of him- 
self and let us emphasize the rich equally with 
the poor, the boy with a good environment 
equally with the product of the slums, the bril- 
liant talent equally with the deficient or defec- 
tive youth. Such a definition will logically 
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lead not to a level of mediocrity, but rather to 
a wider differentiation; not only to bringing 
up of those born with poverty of mind, spirit 
or estate, but to the exaltation of those who 
are born to be leaders, and who need as much 
as any the stimulating, directing and ennob- 
ling care of the great teachers of the age. 

There has been a feeling more or less pre- 
valent that the good teacher is one who can 
properly care for the lower end of the class, 
the supposition being that the upper end will 
care for itself. In a sense it will. If the 
whole purpose of education is to bring a youth 
to the point of graduation from a school or 
college there is much to be said for this con- 
ception of the teacher’s duties. It is perfectly 
true that if you give many a student a text- 
book and tell him to pass an examination up- 
on it he will do it up to a standard of effi- 
ciency which will satisfy the examiner without 
much effort or special skill on the part of the 
instructor. It is equally true that to bring the 
dull or indifferent boy up to this standard re- 
quires the exercise of much work and trained 
powers and nerve-destroying heartburn. But 
for the latter boy we feel that the effort is 
well expended and when it succeeds that the 
teacher is entitled to much glory. 

And so he is, but is a school conducted on 
this basis doing all its duty? Has this bright 
youth who easily does his stunt and straight- 
way forgets it, who satisfies all the require- 
ments and has an excess of time for loafing 
or sports, has he received the attention which 
a true Democracy demands? If he grows up 
to be a second-rate, common-place sort of a 
man, instead of a great and beneficient leader 
in public life, or business or the professions or 
in society, or philanthropy, has he had his 
dues? We have given our best to the poor 
youth, and the better endowed we have let 
alone, as if the school record were the end 
of life and as if his God-given powers relieved 
us in some way of the responsibility ‘of this 
development. If we create equality by lifting 
the lower end and depressing the upper is it 
anything but a sacrifice to a partial and dis- 
torted view of equality? 

For dees not all nature cry out against such 
equality? Are not her ways unequal? The 
great and the small, the wise and the foolish, 
the strong and the weak, are all born. In 
every family she strives for differentiation 
not similarity. Of the million faces that we 
know all built on the same plan we seldom 
mistake one for another, while the large pro- 
portion of. “ freaks” make bases for the sci- 
entific theories of Darwin and the scientific 
experiments of Burbank. The prominence of 
the “common man” may, as Lincoln sugges- 
ted, prove that God loved him, yet one Lin- 
coln does more to move the world upward 
than many hundreds of mediocrities such as 
ourselves. 

But it will be said that Lincoln was a legiti- 
mate fruit of our Democratic system. Per- 
haps so. But he had some special advantages 
which have mostly disappeared from present 
American life. He never went to a graded 
school. He was never taught to believe by in- 
ference that a good mark was the great object 
of education. He placed himself in contact 
with stimulating and inspiring influences, and 
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if he never had great teachers in the flesh, 
he had a few great books. It is very question- 
able whether he could have done much better 
and whether his life is not an evidence that a 
special great mind needs special training for 
great work. 

It is for such minds and spirits that I am 
trying to plead—men to whom large portions 
of endowments of mind and character have 
been given, men who have been laid out on a 
generous plan, which needs much filling in, 
to complete up to its full proportions. We 
may not neglect the masses of the unfortunate 
or the mediocre, but is our Democracy large 
enough to do justice to this small but, espe- 
cially in a Democracy, useful and highly pro- 
ductive class? Where there are no privileged 
classes by birth or legislative enactment, where 
the rights of all are to be. protected, there is 
the most need for wise and manifest leader- 
ship, by representative men who know the 
temper of Democracy, believe in it, and will 
show it the way to victory. The average man 
is not a representative man. The man who 
stands out to represent a class is the man who 
should be able to ennoble the class in the 
world’s eyes. If Democracy is to stand up to 
its duty and be respected and respectable, its 
exponents must be not only its devotees but 
its intelligent and forceful advocates with 
great qualities developed to their highest 
powers. 

We do not need to accentuate the differen- 
ces of rank or wealth or immunity from 
proper penalties or the privileges and duties 
which belong to citizenship or anything else 
artificial. Ir all these we need to level up the 
lower ranks and level down the upper. But 
the differences which are natural and elemen- 
tal, which indicate the man’s real fitness and 
capacity, these should be accentuated to their 
fullest extent, and any process of levelling 
down the man strong in mind and character 
is fatal to the best development of a nation 
and no part of a true Democracy. We often 
blunder along in America trying effete experi- 
ments, putting into practice inefficient methods 
which look good to the average man, but which 
a clear-sighted and educated leadership would 
immediately discard. Unhappy is that com- 
munity which does not have its great leaders 
or is taught to distrust them if they exist. 
The undisputed reign of the common man is 
unscientific, haphazard and unprogressive. It 
is Napoleon’s army of lions, or something less 
vigorous, led by a lamb, and is tess efficient 
than the reverse condition. 

The real Democracy for which we educa- 
tors should strive, is, as 1 have tried to indi- 
cate in the definition, a condition where every 
youth receives the best treatment possible, to. 
develop him to his highest possible attain- 
ments, and this will lead to greatly increasing 
divergences among them as the years go by. 

The two Anglo-Saxon nations err on op- 
posite sides. England neglects her poor and 
we neglect our good. The bright boy of our 
English school is the treasured object of his 
teacher’s efforts. He will bring the school 
honor by his prizes and distinctions in the 
Universities and in after life. His life and 


career are watched and he is held up as an 
example to the eager bright boys who follow 
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him, while the great mass get on as they can. 
We look with especial solicitude at the foot 
of the class, adapt our teaching to him, bring 
him up to his best estate and are proud of 
our success. The top boy, if he succeeds, suc- 
ceeds by virtue of his inborn qualities rather 
than of his training. We might say of either 
country, “ This ought ye to have done and not 
leave the other undone.” 

The teaching fitted for the youth of slow 
comprehension or unambitious intellectual im- 


’ pulses is deadly for the keen, competent, as- 


piring youth. Some one has explained that 
indigestion is the result of putting a square 
meal into a round stomach. And some sort of 
mental indigestion, often chronic, comes from 
the restraint upon a vigorous intellect induced 
by feeding it with elementary truths which it 
has already mastered, with penalties and 
threats which under normal conditions would 
have no place, and with the absence of the 
directing stimulating influences, which would 
press iton toa higher development and fresher 
acquisition. A small step in this direction 
would be taken, if when a class in school or 
college has to be divided it could be done on 
lines of proficiency rather than alphabetically, 
and the more extensive the subdivision the 
better would the end be gained. 

Again, something would be done if schools 
and colleges would insist on proper prepara- 
tion, and not admit freshmen with the hope 
that they would make good. It requires only 
a small number of such unprepared youth to 
take a large part of the teacher’s energies, 
and so deprive the good students of their just 
dues. Let us get over our idea that the suc- 
cess of an institution depends on numbers, and 
more and more numbers, and have a regard 
for our duty to such as are fit objects of our 
educational efforts. 

Varied investigations into the subject con- 
firm each other that the average Enropean boy 
gains some two years over the American when 
ready for college. What our youth knows at 
18, the French or German has at 16, in the way 
of mastery of the subject-matter of education. 
Their best material is no better than our best. 
It is a question of method and arrangement. 
It is partly due to the increased number of 
hours per day and days per year that their 
school keeps open, but it is partly also due to 
the fact that they do-not permit the drones 
and dullards to set the pace. In the vast diver- 
gence of natural ability; which exists, there 
can be no reason to doubt that many of our 
boys and girls could save these two years if 
they had nearer ideal conditions for their par- 
ticular qualities open to them; and the saving 
of two years when the field of education is so 
large and the competition for the great places 
is so keen is worth much. 

But the evil is more than this. Simply leav- 
ing a boy two years behind does not count so 
much at the age of 40. But the effect of the 
lack of tasks which draw out the best powers, 
which challenge his ambition and excite his 
will-power, oftentimes produces a flabbiness 
and superficiality of mental fibre and a low 
standard of attainments from which he never 
recovers. It may be possible to make up the 
two years handicap in a 20 year race, but it is 
vastly more difficult to re-create the mental 





machine, to reinforce the enfeebled will, to 
re-inspire the lost enthusiasm of youth. The 


-young man fresh from the resolves inspired 


by contact with a great book or a great man, 
resolves which induce him to consecrate him- 
self to living out the best and greatest that is 
in him lies, to do a man’s work in obedience 
to the behests of the highest laws of his na- 
ture, is allowed to fritter away all these noble 
enthusiasms by the drag of the enforced re- 
quirement made necessary by boys who never 
feel his enthusiasms and whose impulses are 
wholly negative if not degrading. Is our re- 
sponsibility fulfilled? 

Do our schools do their duty by the youth 
who has in him this potentiality? 

Nor need we confine our thoughts to the 
men in conspicuous places. Small efforts and 
enterprises as well as large need their leaders. 
What a host of places there are looking for 
broad-minded, well-trained, intelligent and 
sympathetic men, who are also good business 
and professional men. ‘ 

Let us close with a piece of uncangnical 
Scripture. 

“Let us now praise famous men, 

And our fathers that begat us. 

The Lord manifested in them great glory, 

Even his mighty power from the beginning. 

Such as did bear rule in their kingdoms, 

And were men renowned for their power, 

Giving counsel by their understanding, 

Such as have brought tidings in oat AN 

Leaders of the people by their counsels, 

And by their understanding men of learning 

for the people; 

Wise were their words in their instruction: 

Such as sought out musical tunes, 

And set forth verses in writing: 

Rich men furnished with ability, 

Living peaceably in their habitations: 

All these were honored in their generations, 

And were a glory in their days. 

There be of them, that have left a name be- 

hind them, 

To declare their praises. 

And — there be, which have no memo- 

rial; 

Who are perished as though they had not 


en, 

And are become as though they had not 
been born 

And their children after them. 

But these were men of mercy, 

Whose righteous deeds have not been 
forgotten. 

With their seed shall remain continually a 
good inheritance; 

Their seed standeth fast, 

And their children for their sakes. 

Their seed shall remain forever, 

And their glory shall not be blotted out. 

Their bodies were buried in peace, 

And their name liveth to all generations. 

Peoples will declare their wisdom, 

And the congregation telleth out their 
praise.” 

Is our Democracy broad enough and clear- 

sighted enough to educate these men to their 
best estate? 


Dr. A. Duncan Yocum, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, presented report of the 
Committee on the 
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RELATION OF NORMAL SCHOOLS TO COLLEGES. 


Owing to the failure of the normal school 
principals of Pennsylvania to adopt the new 
course of study recommended by their com- 
mittee, in place of making specific recommen- 
dations, the present report attempts to so ana- 
lyze the general educational situation and the 
factors involved in the relationship between 
the normal school and the college, as to pre- 
pare the way for future recommendations in 
the light of existing conditions. 

While the resulting discussion has been sub- 
mitted to the members of the committee ap- 
pointed by this Department, and to the normal 
school principals of the state, for criticism and 
modification, it seems best to present it to you 
in its original form with a view to further 
investigation rather than present agreement. 
It may be supplemented by individual state- 
ments by other members of the committee and 
comments by normal school principals. 

At least three factors must figure in the 
training of teachers—general culture and dis- 
cipline, direct and specific preparation for life 
in general, and professional training for teach- 
ing as a vocation. The first two are common, 
or should be common, to high school, normal 
school and college; the last constitutes the 
special function of the normal school and a 
specialized phase of the courses of study in 
most colleges and universities. If the normal 
school requires two years of work in addition 
to a four-year high school course adequate for 
college entrance, or its equivalent, its relation- 
ship to the college reduces itself to the amount 
of recognition given by the college to its two 
years of advanced work which is largely pro- 
fessional. But two conditions, partly local and 
possibly temporary, make its relationship in- 
volve college entrance requirements—the fact 
that it has been compelled to accept the gradu- 
ates of two-year and three-year high schools 
and so to procede or accompany its two-year 
advanced course with at least two years of 
high school work; and second, that it has had 
to train a large proportion of the high school 
teachers of the state. While it is possible that 
township high schools and the payment of tu- 
ition in four-year high schools by districts 
which do not maintain them will eventually 
make high school work unnecessary in the 
normal school, it does not follow that it should 
be eliminated. From the standpoint of the 
pupil, there is not only no reason why gradu- 
ates of two or three-year high schools should 
not take their remaining high school work in 
a normal school, but the greater continuity 
possible, though not necessarily actual, in both 
academic and professional work furnishes 
strong reason for their so doing. From the 
standpoint of habit formation and the build- 
ing up of a systematic knowledge, it is far 
more effective for the normal school to par- 
allel two years of academic work with two 
years of professional study, throughout a pe- 
riod of four years, than to ensure arrested 
academic development and inadequate time 
for the formation of professional habits, by 
superimposing two years of professional train- 
ing upon the last two of the four years of 
high school study. : 

At first thought, from the standpoint of col- 





lege entrance, such a scheme involves the in- 
troduction of a very variable factor in the fact 
that the first two years of high school study 
are spent in a variety of small schools whose 
standing and efficiency it is practicably impos- 
sible for the college to determine. But after 
all, graduates of such schools are continually 
being received through approved high schools, 
precisely as they are being received and could 
continue to be received through the normal 
schools. If four years of academic continuity 
is assured through the normal school, over 
and beyond a variable two-year high school 
course, academic college preparatory work 
has twice as long a period for the formation 
of habits and system, together with the re- 
enforcement sure to come through the effect 
of the parallel pedagogical training upon aca- 
demic study. 

The other condition which directly inter- 
ests the normal school in college entrance re- 
quirements is the fact that it is furnishing a 
large proportion of the high school teachers 
of the state—especially for the two-year school 
whose principal has more or less control of 
the elementary school lodged in the same 
building with it and so materially a part of it 
that there is much the same tendency for pu- 
pils to pass into it from the grade below, as 
to continue in school after promotion from 
any of the elementary grades. To close such 
schools and pay the tuition of their pupils in 
township high schools by making a more ap- 
parent break between the elementary and high 
school grades, and adding such obstacles as 
farther removal from home and the more ex- 
pensive dress deemed proper to a less fami- 
liar locality, would undoubtedly lessen high 
school attendance throughout the State. To 
continue them is, for the present at least, to 
continue to employ normal school graduates 
who, on the average, can afford to accept the 
lower salaries which the majority of college 
graduates regard as inadequate. Even if as- 
sistance from the permanent state school fund 
ultimately equalizes financial conditions, the 
question still remains—will not teachers trained 
for elementary work, as well as for the teach- 
ing of special branches, best meet the needs of 
this class of school? 

Both from the fact, then, that in its own 
course of study the normal school can effec- 
tively parallel college preparatory work with 
professional training, and must effectively 
train no inconsiderable proportion of the high 
school teachers of the state, it is concerned 
in college entrance requirements. Beyond 
this, in common with the college, it is con- 
cerned in them from the standpoint of en- 
trance in the case of students who have gradu- 
ated from the four-year high schools. Even 
here, however, its problem is a peculiar one. 
From the standpoint of thoroughness of prep- 
aration, it can accept what the high school 
offers. From the standpoint of adaptation to 
the training of teachers and principals for ele- 
mentary schools and those who are to be both 
high school teachers and principals of elemen- 
tary schools, it should inherit from the high 
school phases of instruction not yet encour- 
aged in college entrance. Since the essential 
function of the normal school should compel 
this latter standpoint, since it should effectively 
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train elementary school teachers regardless 
of college entrance requirements or recogni- 
tion of its courses toward advanced standing 
in the colleges, and in its own entrance re- 
quirements insist upon those phases of high 
school work which will ensure the most ade- 
quate academic equipment for elementary 
teachers, it is obvious that the re-adjustment 
that will close up the gap between normal 
school and college must come in the high 
school and college courses rather than in nor- 
mal training. The one thing that the college 
has a right to insist upon in the normal school 
is efficient instruction. Its further demands 
have been met by a special college preparatory 
course within the normal school which either 
sacrifices adequate professional training to 
specialization in the languages and mathema- 
tics, or excludes the great mass of normal 
graduates from college. If all efficient work 
done by the normal school could be accepted 
by the college, and accepted on certificate at 
any time after graduation, proportionately 
more normal school graduates would eventu- 
ally enter college than graduates from the 
stronger high schools in the state. 

Individual colleges often perform as highly 
specialized an educational service as the nor- 
mal school itself—either in the form of pro- 
fessional training or of some special phase of 
culture. They can require an equally special- 
ized form of entrance that must be obtained 
in particular preparatory courses or schools. 
But the ordinary college, like the normal 
school, must adjust itself to the sort of prep- 
aration the ordinary high school can afford, 
which is, after all, directly conditioned from 
below by the training of the elementary school 
teacher. In removing all possible obstacles in 
the way of college training for normal school 
graduates, the colleges will not only raise the 
level of public education, but its own. 

The problem of the normal school is two- 
fold: first, that of securing from the majority 
of colleges entrance requirements that include 
what will be helpful in the training of ele- 
mentary school teachers; and second, of se- 
curing all possible recognition of professional 
training toward advanced standing in all kinds 
of colleges, and complete recognition of pro- 
fessional training in particular kinds of col- 
leges or college courses. Since, as it looks 
toward both high school and college, it finds 
the course of study undergoing fundamental 
re-adjustment, is it asking too much that the 
conditions which confront it should be recog- 
nized by both? In order to prepare the way 
for such recognition, two steps are necessary: 
an examination into the factors which con- 
stitute the professional training of elementary 
school teachers, and a study of the extent to 
which existing tendencies in the high school 
and college courses of study further or limit 
its efficiency? 

From the standpoint of culture, the great 
disadvantage of the last two years of the pro- 
posed normal school course does not lie so 
much in the relating of the cultural to the pro- 
fessional, as in a lack of continuity of funda- 
mental phases of culture which teaches history 
or geography in one or two of nine terms, 
omits the natural sciences altogether and makes 
literature an elective in the last three months 





of the course. Whether its last two-year per- 
iod is looked upon as a final link in a college 
preparatory course or as furnishing the tech- 
nical training for a career in which every gen- 
eral phase of culture should prominently fig- 
ure, it tends to result in arrested development 
in what essentially involves continuity and 
growth. 

From the standpoint of discipline in the 
sense of habit and system, both academic and 
professional, and in the sense of the general 
application of habit, continuity is still more 
surely essential. A two-year gap in the study: 
of such portions of algebra and geometry as 
are necessary to the resumption of mathema- 
tical study in college or technical school, or 
of a language whose study has been begun in 
the high school and is to be continued in the 
college, is fatal to habit and system, and hence 
to discipline in even the narrowest and most 
specific sense. The remedy is plain and prac- 
ticable, and means as much for professional 
efficiency as for more general culture and dis- 
cipline—the parallelling of the necessary two 
years of professional work throughout a four- 
year normal school course, with the two years 
of academic study included in the last half of 
a four-year high school course. The most 
important contribution made by biology to edu- 
cation is that habit and system are based upon 
growth. The manysided relating of culture, 
the certainty of habit and system, and both 
the manysidedness and certainty essential to 
adequate professional training, are furthered 
less by two years of apparent concentration, 
than by a four-year mastery of the same 
amount of subject-matter through cumulative 
association, and the repetition involved in cer- 
tainty of mastery and permanence of retention. 

Both from the standpoint of the normal 
school and of the college, the conclusion is in- 
evitable that the last two years of high school 
work which through the existence—and in all 
probability the continued existence—of second 
and third grade high schools, is now taken “ in 
a normal school or elsewhere,” should be 
taken in the normal school by all high school 
pupils—whatever the grade of school, who 
wish to prepare themselves to teach, and pos- 
sibly to make use of the normal school toward 
entrance and advanced standing in the college. 

In addition to the advantages already point- 
ed out, the academic history, geography and 
drawing now required in the normal course, 
should be relegated to the high school phase 
of the curriculum where it of right belongs, 
and more time be allotted to practice work 
and other essential phases of training in the 
professional part of the combined courses. 

Outside of the two years of nredominantly 
professional work, the general culture and 
discipline of most teachers who have not yet 
had the college training, depend upon a high 
school course, which, in so far as it is now 
recognized toward normal school entrance, 
sacrifices general culture to such discipline as 
mathematics and a language afford. It is 
planned for college entrance rather than nor- 
mal school entrance, and so excludes more 
manysided subject matter which through its 
resulting breadth of culture and specific rela- 
tionships to life, would be infinitely more help- 
ful to on elementary school teacher. Why 
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should civics be an elective for young men 
and women who are to reach American citi- 
zenship? Why should they have to forego 
English and American history in their course, 
if they choose mediaeval and modern, or if 
they choose ancient and American, forego 
English, mediaeval and modern? Why should 
even the general student be permitted to take 
as his required history work in college, an in- 
tensive course in the Crusades or the French 
Revolution when he is ignorant of the general 
sequence of civilizations, nationalities and 
world events, and the essential details belong- 
ing to each, through which he should remem- 
ber every new idea that he gets of the past, 
and associate it in constantly accumulating re- 
lationships? Why in an age of social re- 
adjustment should not future teachers, future 
college students and future citizens be re- 
quired to know the simpler facts and princi- 
ples of sociology and economics? Why should 
not high school pupils not intending to be 
teachers have that portion of psychology that 
is applicable not merely in teaching, but in 
every field of modern life? Why, even from 
the standpoint of college preparation, should 
they have a half year each of four natural sci- 
ences, and then be permitted to forget the 
facts of each, in place of four half years of 
general science distributed throughout every 
term in the course? Why should they not 
have opportunity for reviewing and expanding 
the real essentials of United States history, 
geography, hygiene and arithmetic, when even 
those bright enough to pass into the normal 
school are compelled to relearn them before 
they can be taught how to teach them? 

The answer to some of these questions lies 
in an unnecessary lack of continuity which 
concentrates subjects into terms in place of 
distributing them through weeks and years. 
The answer to most of them lies in the fact 
that in order that a small proportion of those 
entering high school shall enter college, from 
two-fifths to a half of the high school course 
of study is taken up with the mental training 
of mathematics that does not fit the mind of 
the ordinary student to readily solve miscel- 
laneous examples and original problems in 
mathematics itself, and a language study that 
at its best opens the way to a culture for nar- 
rower than that which it excludes, and at its 
worst means the partial mastery of two or 
three languages and almost no culture at all. 
It is not that mathematics is not a mental dis- 
cipline, nor a language both a discipline and a 
means to culture, but that so far as the train- 
ing of teachers is concerned, we are paying 
too dear a price for each. 

The small part of the algebra and geometry 
most likely to be specifically useful to those 
not specialists could readily be taught in a 
single year; the more thorough and more per- 
sistent mastery of such essential parts—which 
would distribute that year or two of work so 
limited throughout a four or a six-year course 
—would constitute a more adequate discipline 
than four years of work given on algebra and 
geometry as specifically useless wholes. If 
discipline is the chief aim for the mathemati- 
cal teacher, he should have the habits that he 
is to teach more definitely in mind than theo- 
rem or equation. It is not exhaustive subject 
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matter that results in habit, but persistent 
repetition carried on at gradually increasing 
intervals, but never ceasing during the period 
in which habit is to be made sure. 

From the standpoint of pupils who will later 
enter a higher school and specialize in some 
subject requiring the higher mathematics, two 
lessons a week through the first high school 
year, reviewed once a week for the next three 
years, would probably constitute a better prep- 
aration than two years of algebra and geo- 
metry in the early part of the high school 
course, hastily reviewed in the last. 

The case of a single language is more diffi- 
cult to handle. Except in the sense of — 
bulary, it cannot be mastered as a part; 
must be studied as a whole; a great mass of 
knowledge “and habits must be made certain. 
It would be an experiment worth trying to 
determine whether two or three lessons a 
week, during a period of four years, spent 
on effective drill in some one language, would 
not accomplish more than four years of daily 
work distributed among two or three—the 
justification for the test lying not so much in 
a discipline that can be gained elsewhere, or a 
culture not likely to be reached in elementary 
language work, but in the usefulness of one 
or more languages to so large a proportion of 
the students further along and the continuity 
effective for language mastery. 

In any event, whether the college continues 
to require one language or two, the normal 
school has not the right to lessen its efficiency 
by sacrificing in its own entrance requirements 
the subject matter most effective in the train- 
ing of elementary school teachers, for the sake 
of a language which is a necessity only from 
the standpoint of specialization in work or in 
culture. 

This point of view receives strong re-en- 
forcement when discussion turns from gen- 
eral culture and discipline as a factor in the 
training of teachers, to the factor which has 
been indicated as direct and specific prepara- 
tion for life in general. As such preparation 
is an essential part of the service of the ele- 
mentary school, it is included in the last fac- 
tor in the preparation of teachers—profes- 
sional training. As it is both disciplinary and 
cultural, it is also included in the first factor 
already "discussed. The definite aims of direct 
preparation which society through powerfully 
organized movements,and occasionally through 
law, is imposing upon the school are ‘right liv- 
ing, health, industrial efficiency, social service 
and good citizenship. Equally essential, though 
not so apparent to the masses, is preparation 
for the right enjoyment of social intercourse 
and individual leisure. In the next few years 
the elementary and secondary course of study 
will be reconstructed and reorganized through 
the determination of the relative usefulness 
to these several aims of the details within the 
various academic subjects. Now, election is 
possible for school courses and individual pu- 
pils or students between sciences and woh 
matics, science and science, language and lang- 
uage or even historical period and _ historical 
period. For the sake of the study of a few 
branches as elementary wholes, and the signi- 
ficant details involved in logical or scientific 
completeness for each, far more useful parts 
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and details of others are totally excluded. The 
reorganized course of study inevitably will 
consist of parts of most subjects associated 
in the relationships in which they are most 
certainly useful. In addition to what is essen- 
tial to the furtherance of the specific prepara- 
tion just outlined for life in general, it must 
include all material so essential to general dis- 
cipline and culture that it must be memorized 
and retained, and all that is essential to keep 
the way open for specialization in the acade- 
mic fields which lead to the greatest variety 
of vocations. 

The economic feature of it all is that what 
is being selected from the various subjects as 
most highly useful to direct preparation, is 
including all that is essential to general disci- 
pline and culture and most of what is essential 
to keep the way open for academic specializa- 
tion. The habits that are most useful in their 
general application, both within the various 
branches and outside of them, can be more 
certainly mastered and more persistently re- 
viewed through the study of parts of each 
branch than through a necessarily more super- 
ficial study of the branch as a whole. More 
than this, their formation through the mas- 
tery of material selected on account of its 
manysided and recurring use in everyday life 
ensures it a continuity extending beyond the 
school course, which otherwise is assured 
only to the specialist, together with the pres- 
ence of other conditions favorable to general 
application lacking in purely academic study. 

ot only discipline, but culture is furthered 
by this use of branches in their most many- 
sided and recurring parts rather than as 
wholes. Manysidedness is essential to it. Re- 
currence gives it continuity. Remoteness from 
life is no necessary quality of the esthetic. 
Those proportions of literature, music and art 
which make the strongest emotional appeal for 
morality, health, social service, citizenship— 
or even the ideals and incentives peculiar to 
industry, are no less cultural than those which 
are useful only for the enjoyment of leisure. 
But even when preparation for leisure—itself 
an essential phase of direct preparation—fails 
to supplement these other aims and a certain 
amount of subject matter is selected solely 
with a view to social or individual enjoyment, 
partial and varied selection furthers both the 
manysidedness helpful to manysided contact 
with the interests of others and adaptation to 
individual taste and changing mood. 

Material such as this, essential to the relating 
of academic subject matter to life, is more 
necessary to adequate knowledge as a factor 
in the professional training of teachers than 
more advanced or more highly specialized 
study of the various branches taught. If be- 
yond certain ideas and relationships funda- 
mental to vocabulary expansion and informa- 
tion getting, discipline requires no material 
not directly and specifically useful, and cul- 
ture is furthered by the material which most 
strongly emotionalizes other specific ends, a 
preparation for specialization which aids in 
the detection of individual abilities and inter- 
ests and keeps the door open to any broad 
academic field, needs but little more. There 
are a few ideals and habits which should be 
early mastered as a gradual preparation for 





possible mathematical specialization, that are 
not found in the remnant of arithmetic utili- 
tarians have left in the elementary school 
course. A love of solution distinct from the 
use to which it is to be put, perseverance in 
the face of complex difficulty and interest in 
the reason for all judgments and processes, 
require the occasional study of arithmetical 
puzzles, problems too complex to be useful 
and rational explanations not essential to 
ready application. Over and above these, there 
is a small minimum of algebra and geometry, 
supplementing the little that is directly useful, 
which is essential in order to interest possible 
specialists in algebraic and geometrical meth- 
od and material, in so far as it differs from 
that of arithmetic. Work such as Mr. Brown’s 


mathematical clubs are doing in Horace Mann 
School, emphasizing the use of mathematical 


instruments and using a very limited but var- 
ied selection of material from advanced ma- 
thematical subjects, is illustrative of what will 
best serve this purpose. Similarly, some refer- 
ence work, topical study and introduction into 
the methods of historical criticism should fig- 
ure in elementary historical study, and a re- 
stricted amount of physiography should intro- 
duce cause and effect into geography. But 
it should always be held in mind that the pur- 
pose of all work such as this is an ideal, an 
interest or a habit, rather than definite and 
specific recollection of subject matter and pro- 
cesses. It should be repeatedly presented in 
varied forms to all pupils for individual un- 
derstanding, retention, or mere impression; 
not drilled upon, reviewed or tested for. 

With this distinction sharply held in mind, 
the nonprofessional phase of the normal school 
course, and thework of the equivalent two high 
school years, should consist mainly of the ma- 
terial most highly useful for the specific fur- 
therance of morality, health, industrial efficien- 
cy, social service, citizenship and the enjoyment 
of individual and social leisure, plus a little 
material highly useful to general vocabulary 
expansion and information getting and asso- 
ciation, and the occasional use of subject 
matter useful for creating interest in speciali- 
zation, but not to be certainly memorized. Its 
chief characteristic should be the selection of 
those parts of branches as wholes which are 
most manysided, frequently recurring and 
emotional in their appeal, and provision for 
the occasional review necessary throughout 
the entire course to ensure continuity of in- 
struction for the ideals, habits and knowledge 
highly useful enough to be permanently re- 
tained. Since the academic work should paral- 
lel the professional branches throughout the 
fifteen forty-minute periods per week given to 
it, it would be distributed somewhat as fol- 
lows: Three periods a week of English 
throughout the course—one devoted to the de- 
velopment of an appreciative interest in gen- 
eral English literature, including the selections 
that give the greatest emotional appeal to what 
is most useful indirect preparation for life; the 
other two to the development of correct habits 
in speech, simple and ready written expression 
and the habits necessary to correct spelling 
and vocabulary formation. 

Three periods a week during the first year 
in arithmetical review and the little algebra 
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and geometry essential to keep the door open 
for mathematical specialization; and one 
throughout the. remainder of the course, in 
general mathematical review. 

Two periods a week in the general history 
of civilization during the first year, and one 
period a week for the remainder of the course 
in review of general historical location and 
sequence by nationalities, periods and epochs, 
with emphasis and organization of material 
eae useful for direct preparation for 
ife. 

One period a week throughout the course 
in review of general location in geography, re- 
ports on the reading of books of travel, the 
study of collections of geographical material, 
etc. 

Two periods a week in the study of the La- 
tin vocabulary represented by English deriva- 
tives in common use, the reading of spirited 
translations of the best Latin and Greek litera- 
ture with special regard for allusions and ref- 
erences in English literature, and sufficient 
drill in Latin forms and constructions for the 
translation of common Latin quotations and 
phrases, and especially impressive passages in 
Latin literature simple enough for beginners. 
One period a week for the remaining three 
years on the similar study of other foreign 
languages and literature. 

One period a week throughout the course 
in selected portions of civics, economics, soci- 
ology and psychology. 

One period a week throughout the course in 
the history of music and art and the effort to 
develop all phases of zxsthetic appreciation. 

After the first year—two continuous cour- 
ses: one of three periods a week and one of 
two periods a week for three years in either 
a branch of mathematics, a natural science, or 
a foreign language; American and English 
history, modern history, or ancient and medi- 
aeval history; domestic science, drawing and 
manual training or elementary agriculture. 
This ensures three years of continuous study 
in each of the two branches selected, with 
each three-year course confined to some one 
a though both may be taken in the same 

e 


While this scheme is purely tentative and 
suggestive, it combines a great breadth and 
continuity in culture and discipline, with a far 
greater thoroughness of specialization in the 
subjects which normal graduates may have to 
teach in the high school, or which may contin- 
ue specialization already begun in the grades 
and lead the way to some vocation other than 
teaching. It is in line with the demand being 
made upon the high school for direct prepara- 
tion for life, and exemplifies the only type of 
high school course which can combine con- 
tinuity with the manysidedness made neces- 
sary by the emphasis of what is specifically 
useful. It therefore constitutes as adequate 
a training for teachers of two or three-year 
high schools as a normal school can afford, 
without adding another year to the course. 

But above all, it does not sacrifice to college 
preparation or to the partial training of spe- 
cialists, the gradual development of a broader 
culture and more generally useful discipline, 
and familiarity with what is most useful to the 
masses in every field of learning, which to- 
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gether constitute the less technical phase of 
the training of teachers of elementary schools. 

More than this, it only carries a little far- 
ther along the concentration on one or two 
specific branches, with recognition of a less 
intensive knowledge of a growing variety of 
subjects, which is beginning to characterize 
college entrance requirements themselves. The 
college course of study is passing through a 
period of readjustment for which a number 
of tendencies, both supplementary and con- 
flicting, are responsible: 

(1) The demand for a greater recognition 
of individuality, that resulted in the free elec- 
tive system or group electives with a certain 
proportion of free electives. Its immediate 
effect upon the course of study was disor- 
ganization followed by reaction; its more per- 
manent effect, as a result of the immediate 
ones, threatens to be academic specialization 
—first, because disorganization makes possible 
the dominance of certain attractive and syste- 
matic subjects; and second, because reaction 
justifies such dominance on the ground of the 
concentration necessary to thoroughness. 

(2) The economic necessity for early voca- 
tional specialization, resulting from the con- 
stantly lengthening courses preparatory to the 
leading professions and the more highly spe- 
cialized vocations. Whatever may be the ul- 
timate viewpoint of an increasingly civilized 
community as to the necessity and practica- 
bility of eight years of training above the 
high school plus a year or so of apprentice- 
ship before students can enter upon the prac- 
tice of the learned professions, the immediate 
effect of this increased professional require- 
ment has resulted in vocational specialization 
in the last one or two years of the college 
course. From the standpoint of general train- 
ing, this tendency finds justification or con- 
demnation through its effect on discipline and 
culture. Both academic and professional spe- 
cialization are likely to result in discipline, with 
the advantage in favor of professional special- 
ization on account of the permanence and con- 
tinuity of the habits and systems of habits on 
which discipline is based. Of course, in the 
case of the academic specialist who continues 
to teach or do research work in his spe- 
cialty, the discipline is as continuing, but such 
academic specialization becomes in effect pro- 
fessional. 

Both academic and professional specializa- 
tion are equally hostile to general culture in so 
far as they fail to combine it with the spe- 
cialized course itself. When it parallels spe- 
cialization, it tends to be more continuing than 
when its relationships are wholly academic 
and liberal.” 

(3) The demand from within the college 
for--greater academic concentration for the 
saké of’ discipline, method, and continuity, 
mainly resulting from the reaction against the 
elective system. ; 

(4) The demand from without the college 
for the recognition in college entrance require- 
ments of the material most highly useful to 
direct preparation for life. Meera 

(5) Reaction in particular institutions 
toward the old classical course in order to en- 
sure a general culture and discipline, impos- 
sible with even a purely academic specializa- 
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tion. Since modern culture is so broad a thing 
that no one course of study can include it all, 
obviously there is need for institutions which 
stand for a specialized culture, especially for 
the classical culture which for so long a time 
constituted the whole spiritual inheritance of 
the race. Such institutions, requiring a spe- 
cific preparation, can make little concession 
to the high school—though it would be an ex- 
periment well worth trying to see whether pu- 
pils graduating from the tentative course out- 
lined above, whose three-year specialization 
was in the Latin and Greek, would not be 
more adequately equipped for purely humani- 
stic work than by present college entrance 
requirements, 

In any event, the great mass of colleges and 
universities will adjust themselves to the modi- 
fied high school and normal school course of 
study because in a period in which the demand 
that the school must adapt itself to life is be- 
coming universal, the high schaol and the nor- 
mal school, more directly under popular con- 
trol than the college, have merely led in a re- 
adjustment which the college also has to face. 
Within the college as within the elementary 
school, more thorough discipline must not be 
ensured by an academic specialization on a 
few branches as wholes, which excludes gen- 
eral culture, but through a selection of what 
is most essential in all branches that will en- 
sure the manysidedness and continuity as ne- 
cessary to culture and discipline as to direct 
preparation for life. 

The probable attitude of the college to a full 
recognition of the two years of strictly pro- 
fessional training involved in a normal school 
course, can be predicted in the light of the 
tendencies just discussed. At present, a par- 
tial recognition is given, wholly inconsistent 
and unjust. If one professional study is given 
recognition toward the master of arts degree, 
why not all? If recognition were limited to 
such studies as the history of education or gen- 
eral educational principles, which are broadly 
cultural and general in their usefulness as well 
as professional, distinction could be justly 
made. But the limit to recognition is quanti- 
tative rather than qualitative and seems to 
assume, as at Cornell and Michigan, that a 
year of college work is the fair equivalent of 
two years of normal training. 

Assuming thoroughness of work on the 
part of the normal school, the only just equi- 
valent for the two years of normal school 
work involving an equivalent amount of time 
in actual recitation periods, is two years of 
college work. It does not follow, however, 
that this fullness of recognition could be gran- 
ted toward the bachelor of arts degree. 

Two alternatives are perhaps equally prob- 
able—first, that the growing recognition of all 
phases of professional work toward the A. B. 
degree will finally include as much ‘as two 
years of professional work; second, that two 
years of teacher training will be counted 
toward the degree of bachelor of science in 
education, or some other distinctly educational 

egree. 

Of course, the great schools of education 
already existing or coming into being will give 
full recognition to professional work, and con- 
stitute, in a professional sense, the natural se- 
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quences of the normal school course. There 
the parallelling of the cultural and of profes- 
sional specialization can be most adequately 
continued in the case of those teachers ambi- 
tious enough and able enough to seek the most 
advanced training. But the chief efficiency 
of the normal school system of Pennsylvania 
has been its accessibility from every Pennsyl- 
vania locality. If the greatest possible pro- 
portion of Pennslyvania teachers is to receive 
a college education, it will be through local 
Pennsylvania colleges equally accessible, from 
which a growing number will pass to more 
highly specialized professional courses. On 
the side of the college, the condition to their 
increased attendance is full recognition of the 
two non-professional years of the normal 
school course towards college entrance, and of 
the two professional years toward advanced 
standing. 

On the side of the normal school, it is such 
a standard of work and system of inspection 
as will satisfy. the college that every normal 
school subject is being at least as efficiently 
taught as in the college itself. 

If the Department thinks it best to con- 
tinue the committee, a simple questionnaire 
mailed to Pennsylvania normal schools and 
colleges would soon determine what readjust- 
ment is immediately possible. The final out- 
come cannot be in doubt. No difficulty that 
is not insurmountable can long stand in the 
way of the higher training of teachers in every 
part of a Commonwealth, which has a college 
for every normal school and which, notwith- 
standing the faults inherent in the develop- 
ment of a local normal school system, can make 
as one of its proudest boasts the fact that its 
normal school system is local, accessible to the 
young men and women of village and hamlet, 
and furnishing trained teachers for every dis- 
trict school. 


The discussion of the paper just read fol- 
lowed at some length, and at its conclusion 
Dr. Yocum said: “There are more points 
of agreement than of difference.” Dr. W. 
G. Chambers, of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, presented the following: 


Points of Agreement—1. Necessity of com- 
plete reconstruction of Normal School curri- 
culum and College requirements concerning 
them. 2. Reconstruction must respect, first, 
the essential needs of the prospective teacher. ° 
3. Lessen the number hours work required. 
4. Elimination of non-essential subject matter 
and vitalization of that retained. 5. More con- 
tinuity essential—too many single term cour- 
ses. few comprehensive and _ general 
courses which feature largely in life and the 
intensive study for several years of one or 
two branches. 7. The portion of Arts and 
Sciences which make strongest emotional ap- 
peal for morality, health, service, etc. are 
equally important with those useful only for 
enjoyment of leisure. 8. Ideal, interest, habit 
more valuable than specific subject matter. 
9. Larger place for practice work and the vital- 
ization of education through vit. 10. Every 
high school should give work accepted by both 
Normal Schools and Colleges. 

Points of Disagreement—1. High school 
functions of Normal Schools. 2. Improve 
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High Schools and turn over all academic func- 
tions to them. 3. Limit Normal School to 
training Elementary teachers. 4. Establish lo- 
cal Normal classes in all counties for rural 
and other schools until all have trained teach- 
ers. 5. Mere continuity not adequate to habit 
and system. 6. Most of the courses in Dr. 
Yocum’s scheme, are too attenuated—too big 
to draw out. 7. Subsequent use of material 
the best means of assimilation and organiza- 
tion. 8. Opposed to nature, to retain every- 
thing taught in any course. Science follows 
and apply method. 9. Ordinary Liberal Arts. 
Colleges need not except all Normal School 
work—only teachers’ courses in College. 10. 
Let concentration apply to mastery of es- 
sentials and logical organization and continu- 
ity through recurrent use. Advantages in both 
concentration and continuity. 


Dr. Graves, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, thought there were radical points of 
difference between the two speakers: First, 
as to whether Normal Schools should teach 
High School subjects; and, second, whether 
Normal Schools should not more nearly 
limit themselves to training Elementary 
teachers rather than encouraging their pu- 
pils to reach out for high school positions. 
As an outsider he rather agreed with Dean 
Chambers than with Dr. Yocum. He would 
be glad to hear from Normal School teach- 
ers present the historical reasons why the 
Normal Schools of Pennsylvania have not 
more nearly confined themselves to their 
proper functions, as has been done in other 
and smaller states. The crux of the whole 
situation seems to be there. 

Dr. Baker, of the Edinboro Normal 
School, spoke of three lines of development 
in reorganizing the Normal School Courses: 
1. Enough first-grade High Schools to do 
all secondary work; 2. Willingness on part 
of Normal Schools to give up Secondary 
school work, which will necessitate more 
liberal support from the State; and 3. 
Willingness on the part of Colleges to give 
credit for academic work of College grade 
done in Normal Schools. 

Dr. Weber, of State College, said the 
aon problem of the relation between the 

ormal School and the College is that of 
the organization of High Schools, whereby 
standards known to both are determined 
upon. These standards are both quantita- 
tive and qualitative. With a common basis 
both the College and the Normal School 
can agree upon the selection and the elimi- 
nation of teaching material. 

Dr. Babb, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, thought the preparation for the grade 
teacher should include the High School 
course and Normal professional training, 
with practice teaching; for the High School 
teacher, the College course and the Teach- 
ers’ College training, with practice teach- 
ing; for the College teacher, Graduate 
work in his specialty and special training 
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in pedagogy and practice teaching. This 
cannot be accomplished fully because of 
lack of system and historical setting, which 
may come as a result of the code. The 
lines of development in reorganizing the 
Normal School courses have already been 
stated by Dr. Baker. 

Prof. O. H. Bakeless of Bloomsburg, 
Principal Singer of Lock Haven, and Miss 
C. H. Hurder, of West Chester, gave en- 
couraging evidence of growth toward the 
ideals stated on the part of the Normal 
Schools. 

Dr. Baldwin, of Swarthmore College, 
presented a brief statement of the applica- 
tion and results of the Honor System in 
- Colleges and Universities of the United 

tates. 


PRESENT STATUS OF THE HONOR SYSTEM. 


This summary gives the status of the Hon- 
or System in American Colleges and Universi- 
ties. It is based on personal replies to 12 
questions from 425 presidents or their repre- 
sentatives. The results show that 125 institu- 
tions or 20.4 per cent. now have the Honor 
System; of these 49, or 39.2 per cent. are situ- 
ated east of the Mississippi and south of Mason 
and Dixon’s Line; 7, or 5.6 per cent. are in 
New England; 37, or 20.6 per cent. are for 
men only; 10, or 8 per cent. for women, and 
78, or 63.2 per cent. are coeducational. Of 
these institutions 97 have the Honor System 
in all departments, 25 have it in some depart- 
ments, and 13 did not reply to this question. 
In addition to the 125 institutions included 
25 others claim to have the system in spirit 
but not in form, and 31 are considering its 
adoption in the near future. 

Four southern institutions claim the credit 
for developing or formulating the system of 
student direction and student control in ex- 
aminations. A resolution requiring the sign- 
ing of a pledge for honor students passed the 
faculty of the University of Virginia on a 
motion of Judge Tucker in 1842. Chaplain 
Flinn, in the chapel of South Carolina College 
in 1805, referred to an informal reliance on 
honor. President Tyler vigorously claims it 
was in vogue informally in William and Mary 
College in 1779, and Professor Joynes of 
Washington and Lee asserts that his institution 
practiced an informal system at least two score 
years before this. Our data show that in 53 
institutions a formal Honor System was the 
result of the initiative from the students, and 
in 45 from the initiative from the faculty. 
There are 5 institutions that have given up 
the practice but the others find it holding its 
own and growing in favor. An authority 
from Princeton states: “I do not know of any 
thing in the history of the University which 
has had more extensive or more gratifying 
results, or which has been less open to criti- 
cism in its operation.” 

It is interesting to note that of the 85 insti- 
tutions requiring a pledge 30 require the double 
obligation to report on other students. In 
scope the different pledges include examina- 
tions, written reports, reserve books in the 
library, conduct, recitations, paying debts, 
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stealing, sub rosa fraternities, and in one in- 
stitution gambling, drunkenness or drinking 
in public places. The administrative councils 
are usually composed of students, and in 20 
institutions these councils have final jurisdic- 
tion. In only 26 institutions is the instructor 
required to be present during the examination 
while in the others he is requested not to be 
present or it is optional with him. In 8 insti- 
tutions there has been no violation since in- 
stallation, and the others, with few exceptions, 
report from I to 4 cases per year. 

The code of collegiate honor in American 
Colleges and Universities is superior to that 
generally accredited to them. 


On motion the President appointed Dr. 
W. G. Chambers and Dr. A. H. Quinn 
committee on nominations to report at next 
session of the department. 


~ 
>_> 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 








= department met at 9:30 in State 
Hall. The meeting was called to 
order by President Sharpless with the regu- 
lar Secretary present. The report of the 
Nominating Committee was presented, and 
the officers named were duly elected. 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR, 


President—A. Duncan Yocum, University of 
Pennsylvania. << 

Vice Pres—Prin. Frank H. Baker, Edin- 
boro Normal School. 

Secretary—Prof. O. H. Bakeless, Blooms- 
burg Normal School. 

Treasurer—President Henry D. Lindsay, 
Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh. 

Executive Committee—(Members carrying 
over) Chancellor S. B. McCormick, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh; Prin. P. M. Harbold, Mil- 
lersville Normal School; Prof. Percy M. 
Hughes, Lehigh University; Prof. A. B. Wal- 
lize, Shippensburg Normal School; and (New 
Member Ex-Officio). President Isaac Sharp- 
less, Haverford College. 

Educational Council—Dr. George H. Hallett, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Nominating Committee—Prof. Bird T. Bald- 
win, Swarthmore College. 

The first paper of the morning was by 
Dean John Calvin Fetterman, of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh on the 


PRESENT TENDENCIES IN COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENTS AND COURSE OF STUDY. 


My subject which covers two distinct though 
in many respects closely related topics re- 
quires, I take it, not an expression of my per- 
sonal opinion of the situation, but rather a 
concise statement of the conditions as they are. 
I shall naturally take up first the consideration 
of present tendencies in College Entrance Re- 
quirements. 

Within recent years there has developed 
among educators in the various fields a sym- 
pathetic co-operation which is making possible 
the. realization of the growing desire to stand- 





ardize education. Especially is this true be- 
tween the instructors of the High School and 
those of the College. 

There has long been a feeling of unrest dis- 
played by High School authorities, inasmuch 
as they realized the need to broaden the scope 
of the High School, and at the same time felt 
the impossibility of doing this, and still satis- 
fying the College Entrance Requirements. 
At first it was thought that the solution of 
the difficulty might be found in maintaining 
distinct courses of study; one for the stu- 
dent who anticipated entering College, the 
other for the student who expected to take 
up his life work immediately upon the comple- 
tion of the High School course. The weak- 
ness of this plan soon became apparent, inas- 
much as many students did not discover until 
late in the course that it was possible for them 
to enter College, and subsequently found that 
they had not arranged their courses so as to 
meet the College Entrance Requirements. An 
equally serious difficulty occurred in the case 
of those students who had planned to enter 
College but who for unforeseen reasons were 
compelled to forgo this ambition, and then 
found they lacked a knowledge of the subjects 
which would prove of immediate value to 
them. The realization of the fact that a High 
School course, providing the very best train- 
ing for the student who entered upon his life 
work upon the completion of the course, might 
at the same time properly fit a man for Col- 
lege, seems to have dawned but slowly upon 
the minds of leaders in education. 

Recent events indicate a marked tendency 
toward hearty recognition by the Colleges of 
the broader function of the High Schools, and 
a willingness to articulate with the High 
School thus broadened. 

Of the investigations and reports made by 
the various Committees on Articulation prob- 
ably the most exhaustive and comprehensive, 
and certainly the most available, are those 
made within the last few years by the Com- 
mittee on the Articulation of High Schools 
and Colleges of the National Educational As- 
sociation of America. Inasmuch as these rec- 
commendations have been very favorably con- 
sidered by the authorities of both High Schools 
and Colleges, and formally adopted by various 
Boards of Education, it seems desirable to 
consider most carefully this admirable presen- 
tation of facts. 

First, let us consider what has been revealed 
from the examination of the entrance require- 
ments of two hundred and three of the strong- 
er Colleges of Liberal Arts of the country. 

“1. Twenty-eight institutions have already 
recognized their principle that part or all of 
the High School course may properly be left 
entirely free for approved schools to use as 
they see fit. Leland Stanford, Clark, Reed, 
Hamlin, Macalester and Ohio University will 
accept any fifteen units of good work from 
an approved school. p 

“2, Over two-thirds of these 203 institu- 
tions give some credit for one or more voca- 
tional subjects—drawing, shop work, household 
economics, agriculture or business. About 
half of them give two or more units, and one- 
fifth of them give four or more units of credit 
for such work. 
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“3. The change in the amount of foreign 
language required is striking. Sixteen years 
ago, a study of the requirements of 432 Col- 
leges showed that nearly three-fourths of 
them required both Latin and Greek for ad- 
mission to the A. B. course. Today an exam- 
ination of the requirements of 203 of the best 
Colleges shows that only about one-fifteenth of 
them require both Latin and Greek for ad- 
mission to this course. 

“Moreover, a student who can offer no 
Greek or modern language and only three 
years of Latin, can meet the foreign language 
requirements of 105 of the 203 high-grade Col- 
leges of liberal Arts and may become a candi- 
date for the A. B. degree in 82 of these Col- 


eges. 

_ “Similarly a student who can offer no La- 
tin and only three units of German can meet 
the foreign language requirement of 110 Col- 
leges of Liberal Arts and may become a candi- 
date for the A. B. degree in 73 of these Col- 


eges. 

“Three years of French will admit him to 
105 Colleges, three years of Spanish will ad- 
mit him to 68 Colleges, two years of Latin 
will admit him to 77 Colleges, two years of 
German to 85 Colleges, and two years of Span- 
ish to 56 Colleges. 

“Finally, there are 22 Colleges of Liberal 
Arts to which a student may be admitted 
without any language other than English, and 
he may become a candidate for the A. B. de- 
gree in 18 of these Colleges.” 

The consideration of the findings submitted 
a the Committee on the Articulation of the 

llege and High School reveals quite clearly 
the fact that in order to have the desired de- 
' gree of flexibility, and at the same time, a 
uniform standard, there must be greater op- 
portunity for the election of secondary school 
subjects and a reduction in the fixed require- 
ments for College Entrance. 

Should not more emphasis be placed upon 
character and acquired habits of thought and 
study than upon mere formal acquisition of 
facts? Must we not concede that the gradu- 
ate of a well-organized and strongly-equipped 
High School, who has had a splendid intro- 
duction to a science or language, and who has 
a useful knowledge of various other subjects, 
is likely to be highly appreciative of his Col- 
lege opportunities? 

The situation which is found to exist among 
some of our leading institutions of learning 
affords concrete illustrations of the tendency 
and actual progress that is being made in con- 
tributing to the broadening of the High School 
and the liberalizing of these institutions them- 
selves. — 

At Harvard the purely quantitative method 
of admission instituted in 1898 has been re- 
placed by a method which has as its central 
aim the consideration of the individual record 
of the student. This method still includes a 
quantity as well as a quality requirement. _ 

The old plan at Harvard gave an illustration 
of the inhibitive effect exerted upon the High 
School by a quantitative plan rigidly enforced. 
The High School student preparing to enter 
Harvard carried an overload of subjects in his 
Senior Year in order to be fresh for the en- 
trance examinations. 
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The qualitative requirement is met by the 
student who shows that he has completed a 
four-year High School course—the course to 
be concerned “chiefly with Languages, Sci- 
ence, Mathematics and History, no one of 
which may be wholly omitted,” and two of 
which have been pursued beyond their ele- 
mentary stages. The student is either passed 
in all or rejected in all. 

The fact that the Secondary School teach- 
ers are to determine the content and method 
of presentation of the courses in the High 
School indicates a long step in the right direc- 
tion. Among the first fruits to be borne has 
been an increase in the percentage of High 
School graduates entering Harvard Universi- 
ty. The Princeton plan is similar to that of 
Harvard, but if the candidate should fail in 
one subject in June, he may be re-examined 
in September. ’ 

The new regulations in force at Yale in- 
clude the following items: 1. The Entrance 
Examinations are submitted to representatives 
of Secondary Schools for criticism and sug- 
gestions. 2. The school record is taken into 
account. 3. In certain circumstances substitu- 
tion by exceptional students of other subjects 
for some of those ordinarily required. 

It was only after the most careful investi- 
gation of the curricula of its own Colleges and 
their imperfect articulation with the now au- 
tonomous High Schools that the present plan 
of admission to the University of Chicago was 
adopted. : 

The conditions which were encountered in 
connection with this investigation, we will rea- 
dily agree, were not peculiar to Chicago, so 
that the consideration of Chicago’s experience 
will surely prove of interest. It was evident 
that the Colleges of the University of Chicago 
gave full recognition to the enlarged sphere of 
the High School. It was realized that the 
Colleges must be in the very closest sympathy 
with the purposes and methods of the Second- 
ary Schools, in order to assist in this phase 
of the general problem of education, and also 
that the Colleges, themselves, might do their 
work more effectively. Furthermore, this in- 
vestigation emphasized the fact that the Col- 
leges are in turn benefited by the friendly cri- 
ticism and suggestion of the High Schools, 
especially in regard to the administration of 
the first years of the College course. 

What the University of Chicago has endea- 
vored to accomplish by the recent changes in 
requirements is this: To place College En- 
trance upon an educational basis instead of a 
basis of keeping accounts. The requirement . 
of a good quantity and quality of training in 
the study of English, sequential work in a su- 
fficient number of subjects in order to provide 
a foundation in scholarship, to give recogni- 
tion to the educational and culture value of 
vocational subjects as College Preparatory 
subjects. ses 

In this connection the claim is made that 
such subjects are equally valuable to the Col- 
lege student and the student who cannot enter 
college. : 

Reed College makes no preparation what- 
ever as to the subjects to be offered for ad- 
mission, excepting any fifteen units of good 
work from an approved school, but maintains 
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a very high standard of scholarship and ad- 
mits no conditioned students and no special 
students. 

The time has come in educational develop- 
ment where there is general recognition of the 
fact that the purpose of the High School is to 
fit the student for an efficient life—and the 
purpose of the College, to carry him on to the 
greatest efficiency for life and a realization 
further of the necessity of so adjusting courses 
in both institutions that they may form one 
harmonious whole, continually striving for the 
one goal—Efficiency, Service. 

The second part of our topic involves a con- 
sideration of conditions very closely related to 
the foregoing. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the Ame- 
rican College is not an American product. 
Those who founded the first Colleges natu- 
rally adopted the plan of the Colleges of cul- 
ture of the English Universities which they 
had attended. Later this was modified by an 
adaptation of the German University system, 
and still later by the development of purely 
American ideas and methods. Naturally, of 
the approximately 450 Colleges in the United 
States, some are by the first element, others 
by the second, and still others by the third, so 
that we find a greater variety of policies, and 
therefore a wonderful variety of curricula. 
In the words of Clyde Furst, Secretary of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, “ The extremes of this variation in 
curricula approach Dr. Holmes’ phrase, ‘Some- 
thing about everything, and on the other hand, 
everything about something.’” 

But now that the demand has been created 
for recognized standards in the institutions of 
higher learning, we may look forward to a 
series of adjustments which will radically al- 
ter the present relation of the College to its 
environment. 

There are various tendencies manifesting 
themselves in the College course of study to- 
day. Let us consider first the tendency on the 
part of the College not only to alter College 
Entrance Requirements, but also to adjust the 
College course of study so as to make it agree 
with the new changes going on in the High 
School—changes that have been suggested in 
the early part of this paper. 

Colleges should carefully foster the incom- 
ing students, inasmuch as the present imper- 
fect articulation between the High School and 
College means that in a variety of ways there 
are breaks of continuity as to the course of 
study, the methods of approach in teaching, 
and the degree of acquaintance existing be- 
tween pupil and instructor. 

To continue courses in the College which 
have already extended one or more years in 
the High Schools, brings to the average fresh- 
man a degree of confidence which assists 
han in his orientation as a member of the 

ollege community. 

The too early use of the lecture system and 
the failure to recognize the fact that methods 
of instruction which are productive of good 
results in the fourth year of the High School, 
should be continued in the College, are likely 
to result in actual waste. 

There should be the very closest contact 
between the instructor and the pupil at all 
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times, and more especially during the first two 
college years. Because of close association 
with the instructors of the High School, the 
student entering College in so many cases ex- 
pects to make the close acquaintance of the 
members of the College Faculty. He imme- 
diately becomes aware of the so-called “greater 
freedom” of the College, which may mean 
in part that he does not become acquainted 
with the instructors. This hiatus between in- 
structor and student is fortunately not univer- 
sal, but where it does exist it is usually not 
recognized as one of the causes of discourage- 
ment on the part of students who would other- 
wise react more favorably to their new envi- 
ronment. 

An investigation of the methods adopted by 
Colleges and Universities for maintaining per- 
sonal relations with the undergraduate student, 
reveals the following: Twenty-two institu- 
tions report the use of the Class Adviser Sys- 
tem in some form; twenty-two the use of Fac- 
ulty Advisers not on class basis; fifteen insti- 
tutions report the use of special Faculty Com- 
mittees for this purpose. Thirteen Colleges and 
Universities report having the Professor in 
charge of the students’ major work as adviser. 
Many institutions have the Dean as Adviser, Ten 
institutions report the use of some form of re- 
port on individual students to certain adminis- 
trative officials. Many institutions depend upon 
required conferences between institutions and 
students. Three have the perceptional sys- 
tem. These several plans are more or less 
successful, according to the institutions and 
method of development. 

For the last ten or fifteen years the Colleges 
of America have been extending their cur- 
ricula by adding new courses and differentiat- 
ing those already existing. The tendency to 
increase the number of College subjects still 
exists, but is somewhat safeguarded by the re- 
action against the wide open elective system, 
and also by the demand for more intensive 
work. r 

The tendency to present College subjects 
from a professional standpoint instead of pre- 
senting broad aspects of the subject, develops 
an undesirable condition. Instruction in the 
Sciences is often dominated by the ideal of 
research. This is all very desirable in the 
advanced courses, but should not be too promi- 
nent in the earlier work. 

The tendency to. over-specialization may be 
fostered by the close and intimate relation of 
the College of Liberal Arts and the Graduate 
School, inasmuch as there is danger of formu- 
lating the courses in the College for the bene- 
fit of the comparatively few men who are 
ing into the Graduate School, rather than for 
the majority who are not. tk 

Without question, all College Administra- 
tors agree with the criticism as to the waste of 
time involved in the administration of our 
scheme of education. There is lively discus- 
sion of the report of the Committee of the 
National Council of Education on Economy of 
Time in Education. As it affects the College 
aside from its arrangement with professional 
schools, the plan is to eliminate duplication be- 
tween the High School and College, thus pre- 
senting an opportunity to offer University 
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methods earlier—a result which is certainly 
desirable. 

The tendency on the part of the College to 
alter its course of study in response to the 
constant and urgent demands being made by 
the technical and professional schools demands 
some consideration. In the Colleges closely 
associated with technical and professional 
schools and those which provide two years of 
College instruction for the students of those 
schools, there is usually a tendency toward too 
early specialization. This being the only op- 
portunity of the College to exert its liberaliz- 
ing influence, care should be taken that the 
true function of the College is not lost sight 
of. While we realize that the work of these 
schools must be done most effectively, we must 
never forget that though the students prepar- 
ing for these schools may dominate in number, 
the courses should remain typical College 
courses. 

Amidst this multiplicity of demands made 
upon it, the College of Liberal Arts must ever 
assert its individuality, bearing in mind that it 
is “ The keeper of light for present day prob- 
lems and needs.” The general attitude of the 
College in this matter should be, I take it, 
rather conservative, should be to go slowly, to 
make sure we are not responding to some fad 
notion, for in the words of Descartes, “It is 
better to go a short distance on the right road 
than a long distance on the wrong one.” 

The next paper read was upon “ Recent 
Changes in the College Course of Study,” 
by Prof. P. Orman Ray, Professor of 
American History and Government, Penn- 
sylvania State College. 


RECENT CHANGES IN COLLEGE COURSE OF 
STUDY. 


It will be well at the outset to define the 
scope and meaning of the subject assigned. 
“Recent changes” in the college course ot 
study, I shall interpret to mean changes which 
have taken place, or which have become espe- 
cially conspicuous within the past five years 
The phrase, “College or uni- 
versity course of study,” I shall restrict to the 
undergraduate course in liberal arts, thus ex- 
cluding technical and graduate or professional 
courses. The phrase, “course of study,” I 
shall interpret broadly as covering not only 
four-year courses leading to a degree but also 
changes in the various departmental courses 
forming the constituent elements, of courses 
leading to degrees, with one exception, I shall 
not mention recent changes in the colleges and 
universities of Pennsylvania, in the hope and 
expectation that such changes will be brought 
up by those who participate in the discussion 
which is to follow. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous of recent 
changes in the college course of study indi- 
cate a reaction against the looseness of the 
free elective system. There has been a re- 
coil from this system which, in the judgment 
of at least one college President, is “ fast be- 
coming a stampede.” At Harvard, Yale and 
Columbia important steps have been taken to 
bring about some regulation and restriction 
of the freedom of selection, whereby the selec- 
tion of studies shall not be left to the capri- 
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cious choice of the student, but shall be made 
under expert guidance. 

The change which has recently taken place 
at Harvard is most significant. Shortly after 
the inauguration of President Lowell, the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences adopted an import- 
ant series of resolutions recommending to the 
Board of Overseers the appointment of a 
standing committee to prepare rules for the 
choice of electives, subject to the approval of 
the Faculty. Such rules were to require (1) 
that at the end of the first year in college 
each student should present to his Faculty ad- 
viser a plan of study for the remainder of his 
college course; (2) that the student’s plan 
should thereafter be changed only for causes 
satisfactory to the committee; and (3) that a 
student should take a considerable amount of 
work in some one field, and that the rest of 
his courses should be well distributed. 

These resolutions were unanimously ap- 
proved by the Board of Overseers in Decem- 
ber, 1909. Thereupon the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences adopted the necessary rules for car- 
rying the resolutions into effect. Every stu- 
dent in Harvard College is now required to 
take at least six of his courses in some one 
department. In case the student wishes to be- 
come a candidate for honors, he must take 
four courses in one of the recognized “ fields 
for distinction.” Only two of the six courses 
elected may be of a distinctly elementary char- 
acter open to freshmen. The purpose of this 
change was to produce, if possible, a more 
satisfactory concentration of the student’s 
work. 

In order to secure at the same time a better 
distribution of their other work, all the cour- 
ses open to undergraduates have been classi- 
fied into four general groups: the first com- 
prising languages, literature, fine arts and mu- 
sic; the second, natural science; the third, 
history, political and social sciences; and the 
fourth, Philosophy and mathematics. Every 
student i is required to distribute at least six of 
his courses among the three general groups 
in which his chief work does not lie. He is 
also required to take at least one course in 
each group and not less than three courses in 
any two groups. The gist of the new system, 
therefore, lies in the requirement that a con- 
siderable amount of work must be concentra- 
ted in one field and that the balance of the 
student’s courses be widely distributed. 

In Yale College there is not a single re- 
quired study in the curriculum; nevertheless 
the system of free election does not obtain. 
On the contrary, the choice of studies has 
been very carefully hedged about with certain 
rules to guard against unwise election, so that 
about one-half of the student’s total time has 
been subject to general regulation. In some 
one subject as a major, selected at the begin- 
ning of the sophomore year, the student has 
been required to complete twelve hours. In 
addition, he has been required to complete in 
three minor subjects, each of five hours or 
more, an aggregate of eighteen hours in con- 
nected, carefully graded and broadly distri- 
buted work. Before the changes of 1911, a 
system of group electives had been in opera- 
tion for at least ten years. A freshman had 
had eight subjects from which to choose the 
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five courses required of him, four of which 
were foreign languages. Beginning with the 
sophomore year, a student had to elect five 
courses from among fifteen possible courses. 
In most cases the courses which might be 
taken in any subject had been determined by 
the student’s previous preparation. There had 
been also a further limitation in the case of 
freshmen by which they were required to con- 
tinue three of the subjects which they offered 
for admission to the college. 

After the foregoing system had been given 
an extended trial, the Yale Faculty became 
convinced that it did not accomplish effectively 
the best distribution of the student’s work in 
the first two years; that it failed to require 
sufficient concentration in the last two years; 
and that it required the choice of major and 
minor courses at too early a stage in the stu- 
dent’s collegiate career. 

To remedy these defects a new system of 
grouping studies was devised in 1911, a cardi- 
nal feature of which is the more distinct rec- 
ognition of the difference between the first 
two years and the last two years of the col- 
lege course, and the postponement of the 
choice of major and minor subjects until the 
junior year. The entire field of studies has 
been classified into three groups or divisions, 
languages, literature and the arts forming one 
division ; mathematics and the physical and 
natural sciences forming the second division; 
while the third comprises philosophy, educa- 
tion, history and the social sciences. 

Under the new _arrangement, the combina- 
tion of subjects, in the freshman year must 
include (1) one course in each of the three 
main divisions of the field of studies, (2) 
French or German, (3) Greek or Latin, unless 
the student takes both mathematics and a sci- 
ence. Physics and chemistry may be taken 
together only when the student has previously 
had all the required mathematics of the fresh- 
man year. 

In the sophomore year, the student is re- 
quired to continue two of his freshman sub- 
jects lying in different divisions of the field 
of studies, and to choose his remaining sub- 
jects from certain groups which are arranged, 
as in the case of freshmen, in accordance with 
the general divisions of studies. 

The subjects of study in the first two years 
are designed to be those of the greatest dis- 
ciplinary value for the more immature of the 
college students, and in the scheme adopted 
an especially prominent position is given to 
the study of English. The question naturally 
arose when these changes were under con- 
sideration, whether a course like freshman 
English might not be required of all students. 
The strongest opposition to this proposal came 
from members of the English department and 
from those most firmly convinced of the value 
of that course. “They felt that in a fair field, 
where the attractions and advantages of the 
subject were not likely to be obscured, it was 
preferable to leave the students the right of 
choice; and that under these conditions the 
loss . . to the students who did not take 
this particular course would be more out- 
weighed by thé benefit to the course itself 
and to those who did take it. One heritage 
at least from the elective system appears to 
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be treasured at Yale: the conviction that a 
course which may not be avoided is prejudiced 
in the eyes of the students, is deprived of one 
very useful measure of efficiency, and fails to 
stimulate the teacher.” 

Perhaps the most sweeping changes involved 
in the new system at Yale relate to the work 
of the last two years of the college course. 
Juniors and seniors are now required to com- 
plete a major in one subject and a minor in 
another related subject, aggregating about fif- 
teen hours in all, or one-half of the total work 
required. The courses which go to make up 
the major are naturally prescribed more or 
less definitely by the respective departments, 
and the choice of minors is largely influenced 
by the members of the department in which 
the major is given. While no definite rules 
prescribe the number of hours in the major or 
minor, it is expected that the normal distribu- 
tion will be nine and six respectively. Some 
degree of freedom is permitted in the choice 
of majors and minors, but, in general, the 
combinations are now far more rigid than 
before the changes of 1911. The chief inno- 
vations of the system are to be found in the 
coupling of two related subjects, and in the 
postponement of the major work until the last 
two years of the course.? 

In Columbia College, as in Yale College, 
the system of free election has never secured 
such commanding influences as in Harvard 
College. Out of 124 points or units required 
for a degree, Columbia College has prescribed 
disciplinary courses aggregating 64 points. 
Nevertheless, the opportunity for choice in the 
remaining 60 points was so broad that some 
limitation seemed necessary. In seeking a 
basis for this limitation, it has been deemed 
wise to distinguish two classes of students, 
those “ socially purposed,” and “ the scholarly.” 

As a preliminary to the formulation of stric- 
ter rules governing the choice of electives, a 
careful investigation was made of the courses 
offered for election and of the character and 
methods of instruction of each elective course. 
Such courses as were found to be graduate 
or professional rather than collegiate, or which 
in content or method were suited only to the 
exceptional student, were omitted from the 
list of possible electives for the general stu- 
dent. In the courses remaining open to elec- 
tion, an effort has been made to strengthen the 
personal and disciplinary character of their 
instruction. Parallel or overlapping courses 
have been remodelled so as to constitute a co- 
ordinated sequence of study in each depart- 
ment, covering a period of at least three years. 
In addition to the general prescribed courses 
in English, Latin, modern languages, mathe- 
matics, history, philosophy and science, each 
candidate for the A.B. degree must now com- 
plete two of the three-year sequences of study. 
Indeed, for all types of college students, Col- 
umbia College now requires that two chief 
subjects of instruction be chosen and pursued 
ow for a period of at least three 

ear 
oe ‘order to furnish the maximum inspira- 

1For most of the above facts, I am in- 
debted to an article by Professor Clive Day, 
“A New Course of Study in Yale College,” 
in Educational Review, XLI, 371, (1911). 
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tion and incentive to the able and ambitious 
student, it was decided to establish a new pro- 
gram of studies involving less prescribed work 
but greater thoroughness and wider indepen- 
dent reading in chosen subjects, which, if com- 
pleted with high standing, would entitle the 
student to a degree with honors. The pro- 
gram of the honor course has been based up- 
on the principle of continuous application to 
each of a group of related subjects, this to be 
supplemented by such general courses as bear 
upon the student’s specialty or by such as tend 
to broaden his outlook. This arrangement is 
not to be confused with the ordinary group 
system, for the two differ in important par- 
ticulars. For example, the Columbia combi- 
nation of grouping of subjects is not fixed in 
advance, but is made anew for each student 
to meet his individual needs. But it also dif- 
fers radically from the system of free elec- 
tion for the student’s choice must be made 
in consultation with and by the approval of 
the college authorities, and three chief sub- 
jects so chosen must each be pursued continu- 
ously for a period of three years. 

The work of the freshman year consists 
largely of prescribed courses for all students. 
Beginning with the sophomore year, the stu- 
dent who desires to win a degree with honors, 
and whose record justifies the aspiration, 
elects one major subject of study in addition 
to the regularly required general courses. 
Then, in consultation with his Faculty adviser, 
the student selects his two three-year sequen- 
ces of study. For the first year of a three- 
year sequence, no extra work is required of 
the candidate for honors beyond that required 
of the general student. But in the second and 
third years in each sequence, the honor stu- 
dent is expected to learn far more about his 
subject than is taught in the classroom, and to 
pursue his studies both in termtime and in 
vacation. Each department makes provision 
for keeping in close personal touch during the 
term with their honor students, and for guiding 
their work. “In every way possible the effort 
is made to cause the candidate for honors to 
feel that he occupies a privileged and respon- 
sible position and is being treated as a scholar 
by scholars.” When the student has completed 
his three-honor sequences, he is given a final 
general examination, partly oral and partly 
written, covering the whole field of his honor 
work and testing the thoroughness and mast- 
ery of his chosen subjects. The distinguish- 
ing merit of the new Columbia system seems 
to be its flexibility. It renders easy the dif- 
ferentiation of the work expected of the “so- 
cially purposed” or general student and that 
expected of the honor or “scholarly” student. 
It possesses the further advantage of giving 
due consideration to the student’s previous 
training and proclivities.2 

Arecent revision of the courses in the school 
of Liberal Arts of the Pennsylvania State 
College illustrates another type of recent 
changes in the college course of study. Here 
the distinguishing features are the group sys- 
tem of prescribed studies and a carefully re- 


2 For most of the above facts, I am indebted 
to an article by Professor H. B. Mitchell, “A 
New System of Honor Courses in Columbia,” 
in Educational Review, XL, 217, (1910). 
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stricted choice of electives. There are five 
four-year courses leading to the A.B. degree; 
a classical course, a course in commerce and 
finance, a course in education, psychology and 
modern languages, a course in mathematics, 
and a course in history and political science 
designed primarily for students intending to 
enter the legal profession, and hence called 
the “ Pre-Legal” course. All the work of the 
freshman year as well as about three-fourths 
of the work in the other years is prescribed. 
A restricted choice of electives begins in the 
sophomore year with the opportunity to elect 
about one-fifth of the required hours. The 
required work of the first two years is practi- 
cally the same in all the liberal arts courses, 
except that in the classical course ancient lang- 
guages take the place of modern languages. 

At the beginning of the Junior year the stu- 
dent selects the course in which he wishes to 
take his degree. If he expects to teach he will 
probably continue the classical course or fol- 
low the studies prescribed in the course in 
education, psychology and modern languages. 
If he intends to study law, he selects the Pre- 
Legal course. If he intends to fit himself for 
a general business vocation or for the consular 
service, he will take the course in commerce 
and finance. These four-year courses are not, 
however, mutually exclusive even in the last 
two years, for the constituent departmental 
courses are open toall qualified students. Thus 
it happens that students from all schools and 
courses in the college may be found in the 
same classroom. But the grouping serves to 
give some consistency and coherence to the 
student’s work as a preparation for some defi- 
nite aim in life. The emphasis in the Pre- 
Legal course, for example, is naturally laid up- 
on the departmental courses in history and 
political science, while in the course in com- 
merce and finance the emphasis naturally falls 
upon departmental courses in economics and 
business administration. 

An important change of an entirely differ- 
ent nature has recently taken place at Cor- 
nell University. A committee of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences thoroughly investigated 
the comparative value of the three-hour and 
five-hour a week courses for freshmen. Mem- 
bers of the committee who had taught lan- 
guages to freshmen in three-hour and in five- 
hour sections agreed that the five-hour classes 
learned faster and with more certainty. It 
was even asserted by several men of experi- 
ence in the matter that in courses five hours 
a week throughout one year (180 recitations) 
as much was uniformly accomplished as im © 
courses three times a week throughout two 
years, (216 recitations, or twenty per cent. 
more). 

Other members of the committee who at 
Cornell or elsewhere had taught on a three- 
hour and five-hour schedule were equally em- 
phatic that the latter was better for the stu- 
dent, though they were by no means certain 
that it was easier for the teacher. The con- 
clusion was reached that five-hour or six-hour 
classes promised to put the student in early 
possession of a working knowledge of the 
tools of further study, notably of the langua- 
ges, and that they would enable one who might 
be late in deciding upon graduate work to re- 
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pair more promptly the deficiencies of his 
equipment. 

The faculty, at the suggestion of the com- 
mittee, adopted a recommendation that work 
hitherto given three hours a week throughout 
the year in the first and second year courses 
in modern languages and history be given 
hereafter in sufficient hours per week during 
the first term and be repeated the second term. 
Also that freshman courses in history be given 
in a single term. In accordance with this ac-, 
tion, the beginning French and German courses 
have been sceduled as six-hour courses since 
1910, and the freshman courses in history have 
been made five-hour courses; while the Eng- 
lish department, instead of giving two fresh- 
man courses of three hours each, now gives 
a single freshman course of four hours. Li- 
mitations of laboratory space and equipment 
prevented the extension of this scheme to 
“natural history” courses which remain at 
three hours, 

The class of 1885 of Amherst College, at its 
twenty-fifth reunion in 1910, presented an ad- 
dress to the Board of Trustees advocating im- 
portant changes in the educational policy of 
that institution This address, which attracted 
wide attention and elicited extended comment, 
recounted the great changes of the past twenty- 
five years in our system of higher education, 
and the effect of these changes upon the small 
classical colleges like Amherst. 

Twenty-five years ago, it was pointed out, 
that small classical college had a definite and 
necessary position in our educational system. 
Within recent years the character of education 
has changed and the value of the old courses 
of study has undergone a re-appraisal. The 
period has been one distinguished by the rise 
of the great State universities. These insti- 
tutions take their students from the high 
school and offer a technical training as a 
preparation for some professional or commer- 
cial career. To compete with these State-sup- 
ported institutions, the privately endowed uni- 
versities of the st, whose course of study 


‘did not formerly differ materially from those 


in small colleges like Amherst, have been com- 
pelled to make heavy pecuniary demands upon 
friends and alumni, resulting in enormous en- 
dowments for technical schools, professional 
and post-graduate courses. In this way pri- 
vate institutions have been enabled successful- 
ly to compete with State institutions. 

Few students nowadays go to a small college 
because of the deliberate conviction that the 
training there is superior to the courses offered 
at the larger universities. While the prestige, 
wealth, number and reputation of other in- 
stitutions increase, the small colleges, of which 
Amherst is a type, are finding themselves un- 
able to compete with the great universities in 
their extended fields. They seem destined to 
become relatively of less and less importance 
unless some separate and distinct field for 
specialization can be discovered or re-discov- 
ered. Is there no distinctive field which the 
small college may occupy, inquires the address, 
no demand for any improvement in the quality 
of instruction which the small college may 
supply? 

To this question the Amherst address replied 
in the affirmative. Protesting that the popular 





appraisal of education is commercial—“ meas- 
uring the value of a training by the income it 
returns ”—protesting that “the tendency of 
modern institutions is to make breadwinners, 
to fit men to earn money,” the authors of the 
address vigorously assert that for statesmen, 
leaders of public thought, for literature, in- 
deed for all work which demands culture and 
breadth of view, nothing can take the place 
of the classical education; that the duty of 
institutions of higher education is not wholly 
performed when the youth of the country are 
passed from the high schools to the universi- 
ties to be “ vocationalized,” but that there is a 
most important work to ‘be performed by an 
institution which stands outside this straight 
line to a pecuniary reward; that there is room 
for at least one great classical college—indeed, 
room for many such. 

It is not, however, to the unchanged classical 
course of fifty years ago that the Amherst 
alumni would have the small college revert, 
but rather to a “modified” classical course. 
Inasmuch as “some knowledge of science is 
part of a liberal education,” courses in the 
sciences should hold an honorable position in 
this modified classical course. They should 
be taught at least so far as to enable their 
graduates to enter the best professional 
schools. Beyond this, the small college is sel- 
dom prepared to go in thorough scientific 
work. As a corrollary, therefore, to their main 
proposition, the Amherst alumni recommend- 
ed the abolition of the special course of study 
leading to the B.S. degree, because of the 
fact that this degree has not been offered at 
Amherst for a scientific course which is com- 
parable to the technical courses of the great 
universities, but rather for a course in which 
“the culture of science and of other liberaliz- 
ing studies was songht as a sound preparation 
for technological and professional schools and 
for life.” 

Both the President and the Trustees of 
Amherst College received the address of the 
Class of 1885 with sympathetic appreciation. 
A formal response, printed and sent to every 
alumnus of the college, warmly endorsed the 
main points of the address, namely, “that the 
function of Amherst College is to train its 
students by means of the liberal arts and sci- 
ences for a more abundant life, and not for a 
larger wage ;” that “it should not attempt tech- 
nical, vocational or professional education ;” 
that both the humanities and the sciences are 
essential to a complete education and “the 
true foundation for intellectual discipline and 
character.” In accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the alumni, the reply states that 
the degree of B. S. will not be offered to clas- 
ses entering after 1913, although two years 
of science will be required of all candidates 
for the B.A. degree; and that henceforth 
four years of Latin will be required of all 
students for entrance. Regret is expressed 
that “the requirement of Greek cannot be 
made since so few preparatory schools teach 
it;” but assurance is given that, in order to 
encourage its study in college, a classical lec- 
tureship and a number of honorary scholar- 
ships for students fitted in Greek will be es- 
tablished. 

The reply of the President and Trustees also 
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indicates in outline the future content of the 
“modified” classical course. History, Phil- 
osophy, mathematics, political science, econo- 
mics, music, the literature of one’s own tongue, 
German and Romance literatures, are all in- 
cluded in the curriculum. The selection of 
studies is not, however, to be left to “the wan- 
dering choice of the student.” The studies of 
the first year are prescribed; Latin and Greek, 
or Latin and a modern language, mathematics, 
English and a science. The second year, one 
ancient language and a science are to be con- 
tinued, and three subjects elected. The third 
and fourth years the student is to elect all of 
his subjects. Thus about one-third of the 
whole number of courses is to be prescribed 
and two-thirds ‘are to be elective. In order 
that some studies may be continued beyond 
the elementary stage, three of the subjects 
are to be studied for three years, and one sub- 
ject for two years, while no subject is to be 
elected for less than one year. Therefore 
with the requirement of a preparation of four 
years of Latin and two years of ancient lan- 
guage in college, Amherst is definitely on the 
basis of a “modified” classical course which 
includes at least two years of science and a 
reading knowledge of German and a Romance 
language, together with a liberal choice of elec- 
tives in philosophy, psychology, history, eco- 
nomics, political science and literature. 

The address of the Amherst alumni and the 
consequent action of the Trustees have not 
produced so revolutionary a change in the 
educational policy of that college as some have 
been led to believe from the wide publicity 
given to the event. Aside from the abolition 
of the special degree in science, the address 
and reply have simply re-emphasized or re- 
advertised the fact that Amherst College will 
continue to be in the future what she has 
always been in the past, namely, a non-voca- 
tional college, in which the main emphasis is 
upon liberal or cultural studies. 

hen we pass from the consideration of 
changes in courses leading to degrees to a 
consideration of recent changes in department- 
al courses, we find that important changes 
have been made to meet a very positive, natu- 
ral and intelligent demand for courses which 
are not strictly vocational in character, but 
are something more than indefinitely cultural. 
These changes reflect a wide demand that our 
colleges shall prepare students for life along 
more definite lines, without necessarily “ voca- 
tionalizing” them. The rapid increase in col- 
lege enrollments has made the more progres- 
sive colleges appreciate the wide diversity of 
needs to which they should minister. It is 
believed that this preparation may be secured 
and these needs ministered to without loss in 
either culture or power. Education for ser- 
vice, education for efficiency, and pre-profes- 
sional courses, are the phrases which may 
properly characterize the development of cer- 
tain new departments of instruction and the 
expansion of courses offered by certain older 
departments. Two or three examples deserve 
brief consideration. 

No small part of the work of our colleges 
has been the preparation of secondary school 
teachers. A large proportion of liberal arts 
graduates, estimated at not less than one- 
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fourth, take up teaching, at least for a time. 
Until comparatively recent years, however, the 
preparation for this important work afforded 
by our colleges had been more or less hapha- 
zard and unscientific. The growth of our sec- 
ondary school system has created a demand 
for teachers who have done something more 
than spend four years in college halls, partak- 
ing ad libitum of a varied intellectual bill of 
fare. There is now a reasonable expectation 
that secondary school teachers shall be defi- 
nitely prepared to do efficiently the work for 
which they offer themselves and for which 
the college recommends them. Thus has 
arisen a movement for a conscious pedagogy 
of children from twelve to sixteen years of 
age, and the establishment of departments of 
education or pedagogy in a large number of 
colleges. In the larger universities these de- 
partments have tended to expand into schools 
or colleges of education. In 1911, there were 
over thirty colleges having special courses for 
the training of teachers in mathematics alone. 
These institutions offered such useful courses 
as the history and pedagogy of secondary 
mathematics, the teaching of mathematics in 
secondary schools, and teachers’ courses in 
algebra and geometry. Another event along 
this same line of development has been the 
establishment of a summer session for teach- 
ers at the Pennsylvania State College. To 
this session only teachers in secondary or gra- 
ded schools are admitted, and the work thus 
begun in a summer session under the personal 
supervision of the teaching staff may be syste- 
matically continued by correspondence during 
the regular school year. R 

Departments of economics and political sci- 
ence have felt and are responding to a similar 
demand for more serviceable knowledge ema- 
nating from the world of business. They are 
endeavoring to send out men and women bet- 
ter prepared than formerly to meet and to 
solve the great problems of industry, com- 
merce and finance. Consequently, economic 
theories receive less emphasis than formerly, 
and more attention is given to the facts relat- 
ing to present economic conditions. There has 
resulted a great enrichment of the program of 
courses now offered to students. The old 
courses in the general principles of economics 
are of course still given, but in addition there 
are courses in money and banking, credit and 
foreign. exchange, advertising and salesman- 
ship, insurance and accountancy, transporta- 
tion and labor problems, trade and resources 
of Europe, South America and the United 
States, courses in public finance, and in the 
economic history of Europe and the United 
States. 

Never have business and government been 
more intimately related, whether for good or 
evil, than in these latter days. Consequently 
our business men, and especially our future 
lawyers, need to be equipped with a more thor- 
ough knowledge of the actual, not merely the 
theoretical, workings of our governmental sys- 
tem, national, state and local. To meet these 
practical needs, college departments of politi- 
cal science have so enlarged their programs 
that in addition to the old courses in abstract 
political science and so-called “constitutional 
law,” we now find special courses for the study 
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of the daily operations of the national govern- 
ment, and of those social, political and econo- 
mic forces which function through it. A 
keener realization of the even greater impor- 
tance to the average citizen of a thorough 
familiarity with the functions and actual oper- 
ations of our state, county and local—especi- 
ally municipal—government is reflected in 
courses dealing minutely with these hitherto 
neglected governmental units. Further, inas- 
much as political parties furnish the motive 
power and the lubricant for our highly intri- 
cate governmental machinery, courses are ra- 
pidly being developed for the scientific study 
of these great organs of public opinion, or, 
when perverted, organs of the special interests. 
Such courses have a wider usefulness, how- 
ever, than merely to serve the needs of law- 
yers and business men; they are essential for 
every student. For our college graduates are 
the ones to whom people instinctively look 
for intelligent and disinterested leadership in 
their respective communities in settling the 
public questions of our day and generation. 
In a very special and direct way such courses 
tend to achieve what should be the ultimate 
end of all our educational work, the develop- 
opment of a citizenry of increased intelligence 
and of higher moral and political standards. 


The next subject for discussion was “ The 
Effect of the Proposed Modifications in the 
Normal School Course upon Entrance and 
Advanced Standing in College.” The fol- 
lowing paper was read by Dr. Andrew 
Thomas Smith, principal of the Mansfield 
State Normal School. Dr. William S. 
Hertzog, principal Southwestern State Nor- 
mal School, California, Pa., continued the 
= Dr. Smith’s paper was as fol- 
lows: 


EFFECT UPON ENTRANCE AND STANDING IN 
COLLEGE. 


When your committee requested a paper 
upon the above topic, there was a proposal 
taking shape for presentation to the Board of 
Normal School Principals. Nothing of that 
kind is now existent, so it becomes necessary 
for the writer to propose a Course of Study 
for the Normal Schools and then proceed to 
discuss its effect upon Entrance and Advanced 
Standing in College. 

Let it be understood therefore at the very 
outset, that while the help of others has been 
secured the responsibility for the course of 
Study herein proposed rests upon neither in- 
stitutions nor individuals, the writer alone ex- 
cepted. Any weaknesses it contains must be 
charged to him. If it possesses merits, it is 
hoped that the educational interests of the state 
may ultimately profit thereby. 

In the construction of the proposal which is 
to follow, one item that has had great influ- 
ence is the belief that since the realm of learn- 
ing has become so vast and so varied that no 
one is any longer expected to become the 
“universal scholar,” we should not insist upon 
candidates entering the secondary school or 
the college by the way of the same subject re- 
quirements. At the same time it is believed 
that approximate uniformity in minimum 





amount and variety of accomplishment should 
be insisted upon, thus giving practical assur- 
ance of ability to carry on the higher work 
and a safe avoidance of extreme specialization 
too early in one’s career for safety. 

Another point constantly held in mind has 
been the wish to suggest a means whereby 
persons of ability and energy, who are without 
first-grade high school privileges at their 
homes, may yet be given a fair opportunity 
to continue their preparation for careers of 
greatest usefulness. Coupled with this has 
been the belief that many individuals, reared 
in an atmosphere of work, of individual initi- 
ative, and of specific accountability, can ac- 
complish more in a specified time, and do it 
better, than can the rank and file of our young 
people—whose seriousness of purpose is too 
largely disturbed by the insistent calls of 
amusement, and who are too widely reared as 
the merest dawdlers. As a consequence of this, 
a time requirement has not been fixed for 
entrance to the work of the normal schools, 
but a standard of accomplishment has been 
set. 

A third governing factor has been the de- 
termination to find a means whereby all who 
are ultimatetly graduated from the normal 
schools shall receive the same measure of rec- 
ognition by the educational interests of the 
state and nation. 

While aiming to accomplish these ends, the 
course strives to demand of everyone those 
things generally regarded by schoolmen as 
essential to the adequate preparation of all 
teachers; but at the same time it offers enough 
electives (hedged about by saving restrictions) 
to satisfy varying tastes and powers, and yet 
contribute in due proportion to the general 
cultural advancement of the pupil. The fol- 
lowing is the proposed course. 

Conditions of Admission—Properly certified 
graduates of approved Pennsylvania high 
schools of the first grade, city high schools as 
listed by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, or other secondary schools approved by 
the Department of Public Instruction, shall be 
admitted to the Regular Normal Course of 
the Pennsylvania State Normal Schools upon 
presentation of credentials covering 15 units, 
—a “unit” representing a year’s study at least 
36 weeks, 4 periods of 45 minutes each per 
week in a subject above the elementary grade 
—of which the following 10 units shall be re- 
quired: History 1, English 3, Physical Science 
1, Biological Science 1, Mathematics 2, Foreign 
Language 2. 

These 15 units may be selected from the fol- 
lowing: 

History (314 units)—Ancient 14 or 1, Mod- 
ern 14 or I, English 14, American 14, Civics 
I 2S 

English (4 units)—Rhetoric and Composi- 
tion 1 or 2, Literature and Classics 1 or 2. 

Mathematics (4 units)—Algebra to Quadra- 
tics 1, Algebra from Quadratics 14, Plane Ge- 
ometry 1, Solid Geometry 14, Trigonometry 
14, Surveying ¥4. 

Science (5 units)—Physical: Physics 1, Che- 
mistry 1, Geology 14, Astronomy 14, Physical 
Geography 14. Biological: Botany 14, Zool- 
ogy 14, Physiology 14. 
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Foreign Languages (12 units)—Latin 2, 3, 
4, German I, 2, 3, or 4, French 1, 2, 3, or 4. 

Properly certified graduates of approved 
Pennsylvania high schools of the second or 
third grade shall receive credit for all of the 
above named entrance units which are certi- 
fied to in their credentials and shall be admit- 
ted to the Regular Normal Course when they 
have completed (either in the Normal School 
or elsewhere*) the 15 entrance units as pre- 
scribed above. 

Holders of Teachers’ Certificates of the 
grade of Professional or Permanent Certifi- 
cate in Pennsylvania (or any other states ap- 

roved by the Pennsylvania Superintendent of 

ublic Instruction) shall receive credit for all 
subjects, as listed above, which are certified 
to by the authorities issuing said certificates, 
and shall be admitted to the Regular Normal 
Course when they have completed (either in 
the Normal School or elsewhere*) the 15 en- 
trance units as prescribed above. 

All others may be admitted to the Regular 
Normal Course by passing examinations in the 
I5 entrance units as prescribed above. 

Regular Normal Course: Junior Year—Psy- 
chology and Observation 160 periods, Geogra- 
phy and Its Pedagogy 100, United States His- 
tory (Civics) and Its Pedagogy 100, Drawing 
and Its Pedagogy 80, Agriculture and Nature 
Study 50, Vocal Music 80, Physical Culture 
80, Hygiene and Sanitation 50, School Manage- 
ment or General Methods 100, Domestic Sci- 
ence or Manual Training 40, One elective 160, 
Total 1000. 

Senior Year.—Teaching 200, History of Edu- 
cation 80, Arithmetic and Its Pedagogy 100, 
English and Its Pedagogy 100, Agriculture and 
Nature Study 50, Public Speaking 50, Physical 
Culture 50, Domestic Science or Manual Train- 
ing 40, Two electives 320, Total 990. 

Any candidate offering the necessary 15 units 
for entrance, but who does not include within 
them all of the above required ten units, shall 
be required to cancel this shortage before 
graduation through the electives provided 
in the course; otherwise, the electives shall be 
chosen from the above list of entrance subjects 
not. already offered, or from additional sub- 
jects of secondary or collegiate grade provided 
by any Normal School, and shall be deter- 
mined for each pupil by the faculty of the 
school with a view to producing the best bal- 
anced course. 

What, now, should be the bearing of such 
a course as this upon entrance and advanced 
standing in college? It is fully understood 
that the adoption or rejection of any normal 
school course rests with the normal schools; 
it is equally well known that any recognition 
of it, on the part of the colleges, must come 
from them. Speaking from the viewpoint of 
a normal school man, my remarks upon the 
above questions are directed to the college men 
for their consideration in answering it. 

Since the above course requires for entrance 
to it that which now admits to college, there 





* If the above shortages are made up through 
anyagency not empowered toissue entrance cer- 
tificates, the candidate must be examined in the 
necessary branches by the faculty of the Nor- 
mal school. 
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seems no ground for question upon the col- 
lege entrance part of the general inquiry. 

Turning then to the point of advanced stand- 
ing in College, our claim is that the persons 
who satisfactorily complete the above course 
in the normal schools of the state should be ad- 
mitted by the colleges into their Junior Year 
in such courses as are not prohibitive because 
of the nature of the subjects contained in 
them. 

Following are some of the considerations 
upon which this conclusion rests: 

1. The normal school year is forty weeks 
in length, and the days are kept as full as seems 
possible in any institution; therefore the time 
element is adequately met. 

2. Normal school pupils work with their 
faces toward the future, and with a purpose 
as accurately defined as can be found in any 
body of workers of their degree of develop- 
ment; therefore the adequate motive for ef- 
fective work is supplied. 

3. As a body they are hard working stu- 
dents, much more closely supervised than most 
and with all the hours of their life regulated 
with a view to its bearing upon their general 
development; therefore, since this is done 
largely in conjunction with, rather than sub- 
ject to, those who are matured and experi- 
enced, the essential personal effort is furnished. 

With time enough given, with persistent en- 
deavor clearly evinced, and with this endea- 
vor wisely guided toward personal and profes- 
sional enlargement, there does not seem to be 
anything that can reasonably stand in the 
way of the recognition asked unless it is that 
the requisite subjects have not been pursued 
throughout the two years taken in the normal 
school. 

To this our rejoinder is that if their higher 
education must necessarily depend upon their 
knowing specific subjects, the plan cannot be 
made to work because their preparation for 
the field of teaching (partly professional in 
character) makes some things in the normal 
school course absolutely imperative. : 

If, however, the mastery of the philosophi- 
cal basis of, say, Arithmetic is as truly higher 
education as is the usual learning of what we 
call branches of higher mathematics, then they 
are getting the mental enlargement which 
would seem to justify this recognition. 

Further, if the two years in normal school 
have made of this class of people a body of 
independent learners, endowed with the power 
of initiative and with the habits of intellectu- 
al industry which mark them as capable of 
mastery in new fields of learning, then this 
should argue much for the recognition sought. 
That such is the case has been the report made 
to the writer by college presidents and profes- 
sors, teachers in technical schools, and super- 
intendents of city schools within our state. 

In addition, it is claimed that the profes- 
sional subjects of the normal school course 
open up to students a new realm of learning, 
and gives them a view of it at once broad 
enough and specific enough to enable them to 
master the subjects in philosophy which are 
treated in the last two years of a college 
course. 

Finally, this claim is made to rest upon the 
present practice of many of the strong colleges 
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of our country. Without attempting to pre- 
sent an exhaustive list, the point may be re- 
garded as established by the mention of Brown 
University, University of Illinois, Northwest- 
ern University, The University of Wisconsin, 
University of California, Stanford University, 
and the University of Washington. Since 
these institutions are of good rank, are located 
in widely separated sections of the country, 
and are now publishing such recognition for 
normal school courses essentially like the one 
herein proposed, it seems that the plan is not 
visionary but practicable and that it might be 
made to work in this commonwealth. 


The discussion was continued by Dr. 
Hertzog as follows: 


Dr. Smith’s paper has pointed out the fact 
that the Board of Principals did not make any 
drastic changes in the four-year Normal 
Course. Hence, this discussion naturally takes 
a somewhat different trend from what it would 
if these changes had been carried out. I am 
free to admit that conservatism seemed to me 
the better policy at this time, in order that we 
might learn the defects in the present course 
from experience, and also determine the best |. 
method of change. Certain conditions in the 
Educational development in Pennsylvania 
make this a most difficult problem. 

Students come from three different grades 
of high schools, also a number of students ask 
for admission who are desirous of becoming 
teachers who have never been in high schools, 
and again teachers of experience who feel a 
lack of sufficient professional training and who 
desire to get this training inas short a time as 
possible. These persons are of sufficient ma- 
turity to receive great benefit in a Normal 
School in two years, yet they lack the academic 
units. College doors are shut against them, 
and it seems as though such persons ought to 
have the opportunity to make splendid teach- 
ers for the Elementary Schools in a shorter 





time than would be required to cover all the 
work in the new course. 

Several remedies are proposed. First, two 
courses fitting for two different types of 
schools, the courses differing in length and 
content. Second, the requirement of four high 
school years of work for entrance. Third, 
a special course for rural teachers. Fourth, 
a shorter school year with a summer session 
of sufficient length to give effective training to 
those who teach, and to those who attend 
school in the regular school year. 

Now that state ownership of certain schools 
is being affected, a new factor in the govern- 
ment and organization of the Normal Schools 
renders it important that changes be well 
thought out before they are injected into the 
schools. It is important that young men be 
saved to the teaching profession, and that, by 
some means, the curse of a vast number of lo- 
cal Summer Normals may be avoided. 

At this point President E. E. Sparks of State 
College was called to the chair on account of 
departure from the city of President and Vice- 
President. Several gentlemen took part in the 
discussion of the papers, including Dr. F. P. 
Graves, University of Pennsylvania, O. P. 
Bakeless, Bloomsburg, Dr. George Singer, 
Lock Haven, Professor Bird Baldwin, Swarth- 
more, Professor G. H. Hallett, University of 
igscainaaii and Dean Weber, of State Col- 
ege. 

It was moved by Dr. Smith, of Mansfield 
State Normal, that the Committee of three 
College men be continued, and that three nor- 
mal men be nominated as additional members 
of the Committee on Relations between the 
Normal School and Colleges, and that this 
Committee should report at the next Annual 
Meeting. The motion was approved. 

_It was then moved by Dr. Graves that Prin- 
cipals Smith, Singer, and Hertzog be the Com- 
mittee representing the Normal Schools. The 
motion was approved. 


The Department then adjourned. 
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HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 


y Ye High School Department of the | 
Pennsylvania State Educational As- 
sociation held the first session of the great 
Pittsburgh meeting of the Association at 
2:30 o’clock Monday afternoon, December 
29, in Thaw Hall of the University of 
Pittsburgh. Prof. Ben G. Graham, Pitts- 
burgh, president, and J. F. Adams, Millers- 
burg, secretary. More than two hundred 
crowded the hall, eager to hear the report 
from the committee on State Control of © 
Intercollegiate Athletics which was to be 
presented, discussed, and acted upon at this 
session. The committee which had been 
elected a year before at Harrisburg was 
composed of Charles S. Davis, Steelton, 
Chairman; J. H. Saul, Pittsburgh, Secre- 
tary; C. O. Althouse, Philadelphia; Rhys 





Powell, Scranton, and Edward Sergeant, 
New Castle. 

Principal Davis presented the report for 
the committee, making many comments in 
explanation, and answering requests for in- 
formation. The report follows, entitled, 
“ A proposed plan for State control of High 
School athletics, to be considered by the 
High School department of the Pennsylva- 
nia State Educational Association at the 
Pittsburgh meeting, December 29, 1913.” 


STATE CONTROL OF HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETICS. 


Fellow Teachers: The credit for originating 
the plan for state control of High School Ath- 
letics belongs to the western part of the State. 
A-year ago the Western delegation presented 
a tentative plan at the meeting of the High 
School Department. After some discussion 
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the plan became part of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, thereby signifying that 
the Department believed the subject timely 
and necessary. To the end that it might re- 
ceive the attention its importance merits, a 
committee of five was elected at the same 
meeting by the High School Department to 
consider the matter and report at the Pitts- 
burgh meeting, the report to be printed in 
time to be sent to the various High Schools 
of the State at least two weeks before the 
said meeting, thus giving every one interested 
ample time for consideration, criticism, and 
suggestion. For these reasons the subject has 
a place on the programme and the Chairman 
of the Committee appears before you today to 
present the report. 

Your Committee had one preliminary meet- 
ing last year before the Department adjourned. 
Since then there has been considerable corre- 

spondence but there was not at the end suffi- 
cient time to prepare a final draft. Therefore 
the printed report presents some crudities and 
inaccuracies which we attempted to correct at 
a final meeting this morning. Your attention 
will be called to these changes as the report is 
cead: Several letters have reached me sug- 
gesting changes, etc. These will also be re- 
ferred to at the proper place. 

The purpose is, so far as it is possible, to 
unify Athletic conditions throughout the State, 
thus getting rid of existing evils (for such 
there be), and placing the High School Ath- 
letics of Pennsylvania on a higher plane. We 
want the High Schools of the State to be 
united, to stand for clean manly sport, to eli- 
minate undesirable contestants, to agree that 
only fair and square gentlemanly conduct will 
be tolerated, to avoid unfair conditions, to 
have pupils know that there is something 
higher at stake than merely winning the game 
—though we all like to win, to use athletics 
as a means to an educational end but not as an 
end in itself. 

Under the new Code weare clothed with the 
same authority on the Athletic Field that we 
have in the school room, hence we think the 
time has come when the school can assert it- 
self and control its athletics in a sensible way 
and no longer allow athletics to “run the 
school” in a way that is far from sensible. 

Existing organizations are in no way affec- 
ted except that their eligibility rules must con- 
form. The schools will be entirely indepen- 
dent in scheduling games provided they_sche- 
dule only members of the Association. Exist- 
ing organizations may not need the state-wide 
plan, but the state-wide plan needs them very 
much. 

That there is necessity for better system of 
control is becoming more evident every day. 
Many School Boards either of their own vo- 
lition or at the request of superintendents and 
principals are adopting rules for governing 
athletics, to the end that they may become an 
active but not a controlling factor in the life 
of the school. In other schools the desire to 
win is so strong or local conditions so hard to 
lead or control or combat that the school 
authorities do not feel themselves strong 
enough to end conditions they well know 
should not exist. For those so unfortunately 
situated our State plan strengthens their hands 
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and their hearts by giving them a defense be- 
hind which they may find safety if not peace. 

To make a list of the reasons why some sys- 
tem of uniform conditions should be adopted 
would be only to name what you all know to 
exist, some of them possibly so recent and so 
unfair that we might not be able to discuss 
them with the dignity and decorum this pres- 
ence demands. Suffice it to say that every rule 
and condition in this report is intended to cor- 
rect a wrong or an injustice in athletics that 
has existed or now exists in some schools— 
not all, by any manner of means—for I believe 
the existing code of athletic ethics is better 
than it ever was; but, like poor old human 
nature, it is far from perfect, and therefore 
law must exist so that some may be made 
to see the error of their ways to the end that 
we may all dwell together in harmony. 

What we hope will eventually result from 
our plan as it is perfected from time to time 
has already been indicated. We want athlet- 
ics; we want the best out of athletics; we 
want the loyalty to the school they create; 
we want their spirit of team work for the gen- 
eral good; we want the brawn they develop 
and train; we want the habits of quick think- 
ing, quick decision, quick action they require. 

But above all, and more than all, we want 

athletes and the public to understand that our 
first great object is to maintain good high 
schools, training head, pow hand, and heart; 
that athletics form one phase (a very impor- 
tant one, it is true) in the life of that school 
but onlya part. In other words, we support 
athletics for the good of the school, not the 
school to develop winning athletic teams. 
No one is more interested in athletics than 
the chairman of this committee nor will any- 
one do more for his athletic boys, but this 
must not blind us to the fact that evils exist, 
nor deter us from doing all in our power to 
correct the wrong by substituting the right. 

The Constitution recommended by your 
Committee follows: 


CONSTITUTION PENNSYLVANIA INTERSCHO- 
LASTIC ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION, 


Section 1. A Board of Control, composed of 
six members (principals, members of facul 
superintendents) shall be elected the 
Department, two for one year, two for two years 
and two for three years, the chairman each year 
to be one whose term expires at the end of the 
year. Thereafter each member of the Board shall 
be elected for three years, this election to take 
place at the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association, to be participated 
in only by members of the Association, each 
High School to have one vote. In case of 
vacancy, the remaining members of the Board 
may appoint a person to fill the vacancy until the 
next annual meeting of the Association. Mem- 
bers elected shall take office on June rst of the 
ensuing year. Four shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business. Two members 
of the Board of Control must be elected from 
each of the three geographical sections of the 
Commonwealth, the state to be divided as fol- 
lows: All counties west of the line drawn be- 
tween the counties of Somerset, Bedford, Cam- 
bria, Blair, Clearfield, Center, Cameron, Clinton, 
McKean, Potter shall be known as the Western 
district; all counties east of a iw: drawn be- 
tween the counties of Lancaster, Chester, Leb- 
anon, Berks, Dauphin, Schuylicill, Columbia, 
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Luzerne, Sullivan, Wyoming, Bradford, Susque- 
hanna shall be known as the Eastern district; 
all other counties of the state shall constitute the 
Middle district. 

Sec. 2. A permanent secretary shall be elected 
by the Board of Control, and shall have charge 
of the property and records of the Association; 
shall receive all money for dues and the sale 
of publications of the Association; shall issue 
all circulars authorized by the Board when re- 
quested to do so by the Board; shall turn over 
to the treasurer of the Board all moneys in his 
possession when called upon to do so; shall vote 
in case of a tie; shall perform such other duties 
as the gro and needs of the Association as 
determined by the Board may require; and shall 
receive as compensation the sum of $50 annually, 
and such allowances for expenses as the Board 
may approve. Vacancies in the office may be de- 
clared by the Board for cause, and a successor 
elected by the Board. 

Sec. 3. The Board of Control shall have the 
following Powers and Duties: (a) It shall have 
general control over all athletic contests between 
secondary schools in this Association; (b) It shall 
have general control of State Interscholastic 
meets; (c) It shall determine forfeitures under 
Sec. 11; (d) It shall give interpretations of the 
rules of the Association; (e) The Board of Con- 
trol at the end of any athletic season may, at its 
discretion, issue a statement of its official opinion 
as to the relative standing of teams. No school 
that has violated the rules of the Association in 
regard to the qualifications of players shall be 
awarded special honors in that particular branch 
of athletics. ee 

Sec. 4 (2) When charges are made in writing 
by a member of the Association against any other 
member for violation of rules of the Association, 
the Board of Control, after giving due notice of 
place and time for the school so charged to be 
heard, shall consider such charges, and may sus- 

end the offending school for a period not exceed- 
ing one year. (b) The Board of Control shall 
decide on all protests brought before it with ref- 
erence to qualifications of contestants in any 
Interscholastic meets or contests. (c) When any 
matter comes before the Board for decision which 
is of special interest to a school of which a mem- 
ber of the Board is a representative, he shall not 
vote. 

Sec. 5. Membership in this Association shall 
be limited to public high schools of the state, and 
each school shall have one vote in the annual 
meeting. The annual dues shall be $2.00, pay- 
able’ when the school becomes a member and 
thereafter by December 1st of each year in 
advance, 

Academies and preparatory schools with stand- 
ing equivalent to four year high schools shall be 
eligible to membership in the Association and 
wherever the term “high school” appears in this 
constitution, it shall be understood to apply 
equally to those academies. 

Sec. 6. The principal of the school shall be 
——— for athletics. He may authorize a 
high school teacher to be manager of the teams 
representing the school. 

Sec. 7. No games shall be played without the 
sanction of the principal. : A 

Sec. 8. No games shall be played with high 
schools of this state not belonging to the Asso- 
ciation. 

This rule does not prevent a member of the 
Association from playing high school teams out- 
side of the state nor from playing non-high 
school teams within the state except as follows: 

It is a volation of the constitution for schools 
in the Association to play non-high school teams 
including high school boys, unless the latter are 
certified as eligible by the principal of the school 
to which they belong. 





Sec. 9. Non-playing student officials or assist- 
ants shall conform to the same rules as 
players. 

Sec, 10, The principal or his authorized repre- 
sentative shall accompany his team to all contests, 
_ Sec. 11. It is recommended that principals, 
in arranging for games, provide a forfeit of $10, 
to be exacted should there be a failure on the 
part of either party to carry out the e- 
ments made, unless such failure should be due 
to the disbanding of either team by the prin- 
cipal, and whenever a principal so acts he must 
immediately notify the secretary of this Associa- 
tion and the managers of such teams as his 
team may be scheduled to play, stating reason 
for cancellation. Should such forfeitures be 
stipulated and not paid during the same season, 
the Board of Control, after hearing both sides, 
shall have authority to expel the delinquent 
school from the Association. Notification of 
such expulsion shall be published in the papers, 
with cause therefor. 

Sec. 12. No retiring member of the Board 
of Control, having served three years, shall be 
eligbile for re-election for a period of one year 
after date of retirement. 

Sec. 13. Each school in the Association shall 
report to the permanent secretary a list of the 
pupils representing that school in athletic con- 
tests during the year. Each school shall report 
also the treatment accorded them to, from and 
on the field while the guests of another school, 
using blanks to be furnished by the secretary. 

Sec. 14. This Constitution may be amended at 
any annual meeting of the High School D - 
ment by a two-thirds vote of the members of the 
P. I. A. A., each High School to have one vote, 
provided notice of proposed amendment be sent 
to said members of the P. I. A. A. at least two 
weeks before said meeting. 

_ Sec. 15. The Constitution shall become opera- 
tive immediately on the election of the Board of 
Control as provided hereby, except as follows: 

a. Section 8 shall not become operative before 
July 1st, 1915. 

b. Rule 2 shall not apply to records previous 
to January 1, 1914. 

c. Rule 9 shall not go into effect previous to 
July 1st, 1914. 

Sec. 16. This Constitution shall be considered 
adopted when it receives a majority vote of 
the High Schools represented at the annual meet- 
ing of the High School Department in Pitts- 
burgh, each High School to have one vote. 

ule 1. To represent a school in any inter- 
scholastic contest a pupil must meet the following 
requirements : 

(a) Must be under 21 years of age. 

(b) Must have entered some public,high school 
within 20 school days of the beginning of the 
semester in which the contest occurs, 

(c) Must not enter any contest for two school 
months after being enrolled if he has been absent 
from school, except for serious sickness, for 
more than one-tenth of the preceding semester. 

fd Must never have competed for money. 

e) Must never have competed under an as- 
sumed name. 

(f) Must never have represented an organi- 
zation of which he was not at the time a member. 

(g) Eighth grade pupils are not eligible. 

A semester is one-half of the school year. 

Rule 2. Each contestant must pursue a regu- 
lar course or its equivalent and must maintain 
for the current semester a passing grade in each 
of three or more studies requiring a minimum of 
fifteen regular high school recitations per week, 
exclusive of rhetoricals, physical culture, military 
drill and deportment. In his last preceding sem- 
ester in school his average for the entire semester 
must meet the same requirement. A pupil re- 
peating a semester or year shall not be eligible 
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to compete for one month after the opening of 
the following semester or year. 

Pupils enrolled for the first time must comply 
with the requirements of the rules, the average 
standing required for the preceding semester 
being obtained from the records in the last school 
attended. rene 

Back Work may be made up, providing it be 
done in accordance with the — ar rules of the 
school and become a matter of final record before 
the opening of the next semester. r 

Interpretation. In each of the studies repre- 
senting the minimum requirement of work speci- 
fied above: (a) for the current school month 
the average of the daily or weekly grades must 
be passing; (b) if the monthly average for the 
preceding month be below passing in any study, 
the pupil is ineligible so far as that study is con- 
cerned for the entire succeeding month. 

Rule 3. No pupil shall be allowed to take mo 
in high school athletics for more than four 
school years or eight semesters, nor shall he take 
part in any form of athletics for more than four 
ime spent in athletic sport by pupils 


seasons. 
while in grades below the high school shall not 
be counted as part of the four years. 


Rule 4. Post graduates shall not be eligible 
except as follows: 

(a) In high schools maintaining two or three- 
year courses and a four-year course, a graduate 
of the two- or three-year courses shal not be con- 
sidered a post graduate when enrolled in a regu- 
lar four-year course. : 

(b) Pupils graduating from second or third 
grade high schools and later completing regular 
courses in high schools of higher grade shall not 
be considered post graduates in said higher grade 
schools. : 

(c) In schools having half-year promotions, 
a pupil graduating in February shall not be con- 
sidered a post graduate until the close of the fol- 
lowing semester, provided all other requirements 
be_ met. : 

But in all cases the four-year limit for playing 
shall hold. 

Rule 5. Any member of a high school athletic 
team, who participates in an athletic contest as a 
member of any other similar team the same sea- 
son, shall be ineligible to compete in that sport 
under these rules for the remainder of that season. 

An exception is hereby made for basket ball 
and basket ball players in those towns and cities 
whose schools have no gymnasium and whose 


students are forced, by necessity, to use a Y. M.. 


C. A. or some other gymnasium for their prac- 
tice games. It is a well known fact that the use 
of such gymnasium by high school students 
under such circumstances will likely require that 
such students play on the teams of the organiza- 
tions maintaining such gymnasiums. No student, 
however, will be permitted to play on any other 
team than that representing the organization con- 
trolling the gymnasium, and no student will be 
allowed to play in the teams of the latter without 
the ioumieine and consent of his principal 

Rule 6. The eligibility of all contestants shall 
be certified to by the principal of the school in 
accordance with the rules hereby adopted. Such 
statements shall be presented in writing before 
any contest. In case disputes arise, the principal 
must furnish to the Board of Control the follow- 
ing data in regard to each contestant: The date 
of last enrollment; the number of years he has 
been a member of a secondary school team; date 
and place of birth; average mark in each study 
from the beginning of the current term or sem- 
ester. A school which does not furnish this data 
shall be denied championship honors and may be 
excluded from Interscholastic contests. 

Rule 7. The principal shall have power and is 
advised to exclude any contestant who, because 
of bad habits or improper conduct, would not 
represent his school in a becoming manner. 
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Rule 8. Paid Coaches, other than those regu- 


larly omelones as teachers by the School Boards, 
or those whose employment as coaches is regu- 
larly authorized by the School Boards, are pro- 
hibited. By paid coach is meant any person who 
receives, directly or indirectly, remuneration of 
any kind, traveling expenses, gifts, etc., in return 
for services rendered in instructing or coaching 
any high school athletic team 

ule 9. Basket Ball Rules shall be uniform in 
all games played by members of this Association, 
To this end, it shall be the duty of the Board of 
Control not later than October 1st in year 
to notify all members of this Association as to 
what rules shall be used for the next season, 
together with any modifications of the same they 
may deem advisable. 

ule 10. No person who has been enrolled as 
a student in an institution of college standin; 
and has done work which may be counted towar 
a —* in that institution shall be eligible as a 
member of any athletic team under P. I. A. 
rules in any game with any other team, either 
within or without the State of Pennsylvania. _ 

Rule 11. All the major officials in all athletic 
contests participated in by teams connected with 
schools in the P. I. A. A. shall be regularly 
licensed teachers in the public schools of Penn- 
sylvania, or shall be persons whose names have 
been furnished and approved by the Board of 
Control. Names of proper persons recommended 
by the school authorities shall be filed with the 
permanent Secretary and sent to different schools. 
It is recommended that these officials shall be 
disinterested, and it is required that when a 
school demands disinterested officials at the time 
of scheduling the game, such officials shall be fur- 
nished. The Board shall drop from its list of 
approved officials any person who is palpably un- 
fair and biased in his decision in games, or whose 
conduct on or off the field unfits him to act as an 
official. 

Rule 12. The eligibility rules of this Associa- 
tion shall apply to students taking part in all con- 
tests, whether with schools inside or outside the 
state of Pennsylvania. 

Rule 13. No student shall be eligible to play 
football unless he has been examined by a school 
physician or other regular physician; and his 
physical condition has been pronounced satisfac- 
tory, and such certificate must be on file with the 
principal at the time said principal certifies to the 
eligibility of his players, also written consent of 
his parent or guardian. 

: Respectfully submitted, 

Signed: C. S. Davis, Chairman, Steelton High 
School; J. H. Saut, Secretary, Peabody High 
School, Pittsburgh; C. O. AttHovusg, Philadel- 
phia Central High School; Ruys Powett, Scran- 
ton Technical High School; Epwarp SErcEant, 
New Castle High School, Committee. 


Mr. Davis moved the adoption of the re- 
port here presented. 

Mr. C. O. Althouse, Philadelphia, a mem- 
ber of the committee, opened the discussion 
of the report. He described the difficulties 
encountered by the committee in formula- 
ting a plan that would suit all parts of the 
State, and the varied conditions found in 
different sections, but believes that with a 
few changes which experience would sug- 
gest, the plan recommended would be pro- 
ductive of great benefit -to High School 
athletics, and urged that it be given a trial 
of a year to prove its worth. The com- 
mittee, he said, represents every section of 
the State and has asked for and received 
many suggestions from High School men. 
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He seconded the motion that it be adopted. 

Principal D. R. Sumstine, of Peabody 
High School, Pittsburgh, continued the dis- 
cussion. He told of the benefit of a similar 
association which had been in existence for 
several years in and around Pittsburgh, and 
declared this to be but an effort to extend 
to the High Schools all over the State, these 
benefits and advantages. He said that 
many abuses had been eliminated and much 
unpleasantness between schools avoided; 
that athletics were cleaner, and had a better 
influence over students than formerly. No 
plan that could be adopted would be perfect, 
or would entirely suit all places, but all must 
get together on essential and important de- 
tails, even at a sacrifice of minor details, 
for the good of all. The plan proposed was 
an excellent start and should by all means 
be adopted and given a trial. If found in- 
effective in any way it could easily be 
amended at the next meeting of the De- 
partment. 

Principal H. J. Stockton, of Johnstown, 
continued the discussion as follows: 


I am in favor of state-wide control of 
high school athletics because I believe, first, 
that it is the imminent and logical step to take. 

The control of athletics by school authori- 
tiies as exercised today has been the outcome 
of years of experience. In fact the control 
of athletics has been forced upon the persons 
charged with running our schools. Principals 
at one time tried to evade the shouldering of 
this responsibility. Athletics were conducted 
independently by the boys without interfer- 
ence or sanction. While it may be desirable 
to extend as much power as possible to the 
boys along this line, yet this uncurbed form of 
athletic activity developed evils that princi- 

pals could no longer overlook or tolerate. A 
community has the habit of holding the prin- 
cipal responsible for everything bearing the 
name of “ High School.” And when teams be- 
gan to play other than bona fide students, 
when games terminatetd in pugilistic encoun- 
ters or a riot, when coaches and players, in- 
dulging their prerogatives of irresponsibility, 
cursed and swore a blue streak of verbal “ first 
downs, ts when players regarded football as the 

“reason” for the school and studies as inci- 
dental, the principal was forced to intervene 
in behalf of the good name of his school. 

In most schools today the principal has a 
firm grip on athletic activities. He has, with 
boards of education, been able to lay down 
cértain rules describing who may play and who 
may not. Not many schools today can be 
found that resort to the “ ringer.’ Not many 
schools surrender their teams into the hands 
of an outside irresponsible coach who too fre- 
quently delights in opposing school policy and 
in breeding sedition. Not many schools en- 
courage or countenance the enrollment of pu- 
pils for “athletic services only.” The High 
School is a local institution, and its success 
does not depend on attracting students from a 
distance by the athletic renown of the school. 
Such may be the case of some colleges and 





preparatory schools—but not of the High 
Schools. 

This taking over of the control of athletics 
by the school authorities has been quite gen- 
eral, and has on the whole resulted in a bet- 
terment of conditions. However, this move- 
ment has lacked its full effectiveness because 
it has been local and haphazard. In fact I 
should not characterize it so much as a move- 
ment but rather as a sentiment that has been 
worked out with varying degrees of rigor and 
thoroughness throughout the High Schools. 

The next logical oad forward step, it seems 
to me, is to unify this sentiment—to establish 
a common standard of athletic control 
throughout the state. The individual schools, 
many of them, have for years been building 
up sound principles of control. What has 
worked well in a number of High Schools in 
different parts of the state ought to be enough 
on which to base a movement for uniform 
regulations. We have experimented long 
enough, individually, to justify a little experi- 
menting concertedly. 

Then, too, there are many obvious advanta- 
ges of state-wide control. 

(1) It will piace all schools on an even ba- 
sis. Some High Schools maintain high stand- 
ards of control, some moderate, some lax, and 
some none at all. When two schools play a 
game of football with different elegibility 
rules, the school with the more rigid regula- 
tions is at once placed at a disadvantage. The 
game is not a fair test of the strength of the 
two schools. If the stricter school loses, the 
defeat lacks decisiveness and is often produc- 
tive of sinister reflection on the administra- 
tion of the opposing school. The adoption of 
this constitution will bring schools of lax reg- 
ulations up to the standards maintained by the 
most progressive schools. It will mean a lev- 
eling up. 

(2) Information of the regulations in force 
in each school will be fully known and easily 
accessible. 

It is not always possible to learn exactly 
what the playing regulations are of your op- 
ponents. Of most teams we. form merely a 
general idea that they are all right or other- 
wise from meager statements, certified lists, 
hearsay, or faith. It adds greatly to the la- 
bors of scheduling games to make anything 
like a careful investigation of your opponents 
elegibility rules. To keep anything like a com- 
prehensive knowledge of ten to twenty high 
school athletic codes in mind is quite beyond 
the busy principal. Uniform regulation lets 
ron know just where your opponents stand. 
a will be out in the open, and above 

ard 

(3) It will make the enforcement of rules 
an easy matter for the school authorities. 

It is a difficult matter to enforce rules in a 
high school if, knowingly or unknowingly, 
games are played with a school of inferior 


.standards. After the game the boys mix and 


get information unobtainable by a principal. 
They learn how much softer the other fellows 
have it. When their hour of discipline comes, 
they chafe at what seems an unreasonable and 
a personal regulation of the principal. 

Again in some communities it takes consid- 
erable backbone on the part of the principal 
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or faculty on the eve of a big game to keep a 
boy out of the game—especially if he is just a 
little below grade. For the moment the desire 
to win overshadows every other consideration. 
All sorts of pressure in school and out is ex- 
erted to reinstate the ineligible player. Some- 
times the principal yields to pressure; some- 
times he shuts his eyes to all rules and regula- 
tions. But if a community and a principal feel 
that a perversion of the rules would mean 
state-wide disbarment fora year from all inter- 
scholastic athletics they would hesitate to ex- 
pose themselves to outlawry as much as the 
churchmen of the middle ages did to the con- 
sequences of excommunications. If this plan 
is adopted, I, for one, say, Let the light of full 
and state-wide publicity be thrown upon the 
school that violates the rules to which they 
have subscribed. 

(4) The formation of such an organization 
would act as a stimulus to athletics. State- 
wide meets, sectional league pennant races, 
ranking of teams, the picking of an all-state 
interscholastic eleven by a recognized official 
body would produce a keen and healthy rivalry 
among schools, teams, and individuals. The 
governing board would decide “who is who” 
—which action would bring distinction to 
teams and individuals worth striving for. 

The success of this movement will depend 
on the general acceptance and adoption of this 
plan. If all the first, second and third-class 
city schools and academies enroll themselves 
in this league, the other schools will soon fall 
into line. I believe the governing board should 
delegate considerable power to the secretary 
or president of the board, so as to expedite 
business and settle all disputes quickly. Scat- 
tered over the state frequent meetings of the 
board will be out of the question. The board, 
like the National Baseball Commission, should 
confine itself to legislation, review and appeal. 
What is wanted after the general adoption of 
this constitution is a vigorous, swift and im- 
partial administration. And for that I would 
rather have an individual than a board. 

This plan aims to place secondary school 
athletics on a higher plane. Athletics have a 
vital reaction on the deepest interests of the 
school—the intellectual interests. They can 
become either a curse or a blessing. This 
plan designs to put athletics in their proper 
relation to the real purpose of the school. For 
athletics themselves, the plain intent is to cre- 
ate every guarantee that will insure clean 
sport and fair play. Anything that will fos- 
ter an atmosphere of that sort around a school 
should receive the unhesitating hand of wel- 
come. If all of us pull together in this move- 
ment we shall accomplish in a few months 
what each of us has been trying, laboriously, 
to accomplish for years. 

Mr. Daniells, New Kensington, moved 
that action be deferred until a printed copy 
of report with the changes made by the 
committee, could be placed in the hands of 
each member. This motion was duly sec- 
onded. Messrs. Davis and Althouse showed 
that it would be impossible to do this in 
time for action this year, and that the adop- 
tion of this amendment to the previous mo- 
tion meant no action this year. The amend- 
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ment deferring action was voted down. 
The previous question being called for, the 
report was unanimously adopted as pre- 
sented. 

Mr. A. D. Thomas, of the Hazleton High 
School, presented the following paper on 
the subject, “ Should Home Study be dis- 
continued and all school work done during 
School Hours?” 


SHOULD HOME STUDY BE DISCONTINUED? 


The attack on home study was part of the 
attempt to indict the public school as a failure. 
While the wave of indiscriminating criticism 
is ebbing, we may in a calmer mood analyze 
the whole subject and readjust our practices 
according- to sound principles of education. 
However, we may inspire ourselves with the 
thought that our educational ideals have al- 
ways advanced along the lines of orderly evo- 
lution. Cataclysmic methods of reform have 
not been essential in adapting our schools to 
human needs. The public school in all its de- 
partments was born of Democracy, derives its 
vitality from the hopes and aspirations of the 
masses and will survive by preserving in its 
constitution the possibility of elevating every 
stratum of the social body. Let us assert in 
the very face of hostile criticism that the pub- 
lic school is the most mobile of our Social 
Institutions. Inflexible creeds bind religious 
bodies, party fanaticism defeats the true aims 
of political parties, economic selfishness is 
breeding into our bone class consciousness and 
class prejudice, the Satanic destroyers of high- 
ly developed civilizations. The currents of 
educational thought and action are free to 
move wherever intelligent leadership seeks to 
direct them. 

When we turn our attention to the high 
school, a few facts are essential to keeping a 
proper perspective in surveying any of the de- 
fects of the system. We may well marvel at 
the rapid development of the high school sys- 
tem. Minerva-like, it sprang into existence 
full grown. This mode of birth, connected 
with its almost universal vogue, has given it 
no doubt loose fibre. We may deplore the pre- 
dominating influence of the ideal of college 
preparation. Still we should remember that it 
was forced to seize upon materials at hand to 
breathe into it the breath of life. Keener ob- 
servation will discover a still more vital truth 
and one that cannot be safely neglected in deal- 
ing with high school problems; the public high 
school came into existence as the product of 
the instinctive groping upward of the masses. 
We dare not turn that current back upon it- 
self. We must direct it forward to preserve 
a general feeling of optimism in the destiny of 
our institution. Ideals, of course, are subject 
to modification, but modification must be in 
the direction of making these ideals meet more 
efficiently the urgent needs of the people. 

Guided by the spirit that has so beneficently 
molded our educational institutions, we may 
with confidence take up the specific problem, 
home study. The nature of high school pro- 
grams is sufficiently well known to realize 
what an important place home study has in 
high school life. In most cases it is deemed 
essential toa successful completion of a course 
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of study. Without attempting to advocate its 
total displacement, it is still possible to explore 
this important field of high school activity so 
that barren fig trees may be cut down. Let 
me state at the very outset that rational home 
study is no more to be condemned than ra- 
tional study anywhere. Regular, orderly, self- 
stimulating mental processes are to be encour- 
aged for all places and all times and the ex- 
crescences of the mind are to be prevented 
from growing. We may, however, ask our- 
selves the following questions and make an 
honest attempt to answer them. What are the 
by-products of the usual methods of home 
study? Why has it in many cases been ineffi- 
cient and sterile? What rational principles 
should guide the teacher in his employment of 
this method of preparaton? We may profit- 
ably limit our paper to a study of these ques- 
tions. 

We have awakened to the social and moral 
effects of unsupervised play. We know for a 
certainty that the moral constitution of our 
lives was developed through the activities of 
play. Home, church and school exerted but 
modifying influences. We have but recently 
developed a sense of responsibility and a need 
for directional agencies in this important de- 
partment of child life. In a manner strikingly 
analogous, intellectual backbone is developed 
out of the activities of imperfectly directed 
study. Intellectual activities, like the play ac- 
tivities, have their source in intuitive proces- 
ses but the stream of life issuing forth from 
these requires most intelligent guidance. With 
all the influence of teacher and fellow-pupils, 
it is common to see the mental life develop 
haphazard. This may be safely attributed to 
unwise use of home study. Too little attention 
is given to mental states in the study process. 
Attitudes of mind toward work are powerful 
factors in building up its bone and sinew. 
Enervating methods frequently take fast hold 
in the study period which all the corrective 
powers of the recitation cannot break up. New 
material for study should be attacked with 
every power exerted to the utmost. A casual 
observer of classes in the high school can see 
that too many attack their work with powers 
at their weakest. Indurated feebleness of will 
can be the only result of such a practice. In- 
tellectual anemia is one of the constant by- 
products of slavish dependence on one system 
of preparation. When mental malnutrition is 
plainly evident, then some other plan of secur- 
ing nourishment is undoubtedly indicated. We 
have been too easily led astray by impossible 
ideals. In striving to secure initiative and 
mental independence, we have neglected the 
needed discipline of feeble powers. All too 
gullibly stories like Agassiz and the embryo 
scientist have been swallowed. The desert 
den for the future Moses, contemplative and 
adapted through a quick and powerful imagin- 
ation to working out the problems of human 
and divine relationship, may be an effective 
means of development. But the mass requires 
a discipline of powers. The average school 
boy is not going to repeat im toto the experi- 
ence of the race in discovering truth. He 
must be placed in possession of his intellectual 
heritage as rapidly as possible and then take 
his place in the ranks to perform a specific and 





definite service. If home study is not secur- 
ing this essential result, then the process must 
be secured in the recitation. The teacher 
placed at the angle where knowledge is gained 
is a far more effective instrument of educa- 
tion than when placed at the angle where 
knowledge is tested. The theory of the log 
university is applicable in the highest degree 
to high school work. When the evil spirit in 
our school system desired to secure to himself 
an abiding life in the educational systems of 
the ages to come, he planned the divorce of 
teacher and pupil in the initial processes of 
learning. Batavian systems may found them- 
selves on the basis of truth, theories of devel- 
oping knowledge by induction may rest on 
eternal verities, still you will find the practice 
of pumping dry wells almost universal. We 
have over-emphasized the testing process all 
through our system. The recitation, in spite 
of well expounded theories, rests upon the ba- 
sis of a test of preparation rather than a means 
of expression and application of knowledge. 
We have been nervously apprehensive. lest 
some of the dry morsels we supply the stu- 
dent will not be swallowed. We blink at the 
fact that each individual mind will invariably 
assimilate all that is presented to it in the 
right form. The selective processes that work 
according to the law of each individual mind 
cannot be diverted from taking only the food 
adapted to itself. No student who has once 
been brought into vital contact with truth 
through educational agencies will lack the 
means of expressing the higher self thus real- 
ized, or will ever be at loss to test himself by 
the natural environments of life. The recita- 
tion will always bear a more or less artificial 
character. It is the teacher’s duty to see to it 
that the reactions produced by the recitation 
shall approximate those of the student’s natu- 
ral life as nearly as possible. The shriveling 
up of pupil and teacher as a by-product of 
one method of preparation can and ought to 
be avoided. 

The boy and girl of high school age are 
seekers after an abundant life. Modern com- 
munities down to even a village can satisfy 
this desire. We need not focus our attention 
on the fact that the abundant life in this age 
may mean painfully constricted life later on. 
Moralize as we may, the diversions of a highly 
organized social and industrial civilization are 
here to stay. The characteristics of youth 
cannot be changed. We must meet abundant 
life of the lower plane with abundant lift of 
the higher. There is no use of picturing to 
the youths the ideals of a bygone age. He 
must live with the advantages and drawbacks 
of the present. Shall we permit an endless 
series of compromises, throughout which with 
divided heart real homage is paid to the lower 
level, while formal devotion is granted the 
higher with vain hope of securing the price- 
less blessings? The classroom activities must 
be organized so that the resistless call to the - 
abiding joys of the higher level shall be heard. 
If pretense and subterfuge rule continually in 
the preparation of the lesson, then nothing 
will ever be able to drive out of the student’s 
mind the conviction that knowledge gained in 
school is relatively unimportant. If the par- 
ents and the community condone neglect of 
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studies at home, then the teacher must neces- / and aspiration of many individuals crash, be- 


sarily work with such limitations. The injury 
is done when teacher and pupil do not frankly 
admit these circumstances. The student pas- 
ses through the daily mill, tacitly declaring an 
untruth; the teacher grinds on without results, 
excusing perhaps on the ground of fancied 
stupidity. The whole process is void of the 
vitalizing influences that should attend each 
act of education. It serves to bring contempt 
upon our system on the ground of inefficiency. 
The over-technical division of a lesson into a 
period of preparation and one of recitation 
should not hamper the teacher from doing 
what the occasion demands. Even in the best 
schools one may find a few carrying the bur- 
dens of the recitation, or the teacher filling 
in the large gaps by learned lectures that never 
hit the mark. The real purpose of education 
would be better served if the very bones of 
the learning process should be exposed. The 
recitation organized for display may collapse 
at any moment, but it may be still used 
for the fundamental purposes of acquiring a 
firmer hold on the subject-matter and instru- 
ments of education. The vital factor in the 
classroom is the teacher, resourceful and with 
comprehensive powers, diagnosing confidently 
every symptom, irresistibly moving towards 
the goal, dependent upon no customary chan- 
nel to make his influence felt. When home 
—_ fails, he will be master of the situation 
still. 

In order to enter deeper into the causes of 
the too frequent sterility of home study, it 
may be well to attempt to discover the reac- 
tion of the student’s mental life under the pres- 
sure of the curriculum. The usual curriculum 
is a veritable Procrustean bed. Uniformity of 
law, but variety of product is nature’s method. 
Uniformity of product apparently is the modi- 
fied aim of the high school curriculum. The 
attempt to standardize objectively mental acti- 
vity inevitably leads to futile forms of work. 
Thirty lines of Latin must be gotten every 
day. The land as a result is flooded with lit- 
eral translations. Under these circumstances 
it is doubtful whether the real benefits of a 
classical education are secured. History is 
now the fertile field for theories in the art of 
patching a high school course. Specific num- 
ber of maps, so many pages of supplementary 
reading, exact number of. dates, are prescribed 
as the scientific dosage. The result 1s, day 
after day of drudgery is endured without a 
moment to linger over the natural charms of 
the subject. The unholy hands of the same 
species of mechanics have worked the same 
results for literature and too often the match- 
less beauties of a peerless art are presented 
in an uninspiring way. This mechanizing of 
the subject-matter of the courses leads to dry 
and specious formalism on the part of both 
teacher and pupil. The teacher soon forgets that 
he is a master craftsman, adapting his mate- 
rial to the soul growing after his own nature 
into one of enduring strength and usefulness. 
Wide latitude must be allowed the teach- 
er to diagnose each individual case and pre- 
sent the material needed for growth. Let the 
course be finished though the heavens fall. 
This is the tacit motto of every high school. 
The course is finished and the heaven of hope 





cause dragged with unrelenting force over 
ground for which they have not been prepared. 
Relative inefficiency of work will always be 
the result where the teacher has his mind ab- 
sorbed by the demands of the course rather 
than the present needs of the pupil. In the 
critical age of high school students, there is 
greater need that the depths and shallows of 
the soul shall be charted than that the course 
be blue-printed. Constant attention must be 
paid to the fact that we are freighting the hu- 
man ship for life’s voyage, and also presenting 
conditions for the natural growth of its capa- 
city. The latter function should always be 
the one emphasized. The reversing of this 
procedure results in unproductive toil. The 
buoyant spirit that usually attends accomplish- 
ment is lacking. The dogged effort of weary 
night hours serves as a handicap because of 
the absence of re-energizing features that 
ought to be present in every scheme of work. 
Teach nothing cannot be functioned in the 
present. This revolutionary dogma cannot be 
fully assimilated by the teachers of today. 
Many students, led by instinct, have adopted 
the principle as a guide in acquiring knowl- 
edge. Their silent assumption of “What is the 
use?” must be met and the ingenuity of the 
teacher must be taxed to find opportunities 
for the use of faculties expanding with the 
increase of knowledge. Mere recitation is 
wholly inadequate to vitalizing the mental proc- 
esses involved in home study. In plain words, 
puerile methods of recitation provoke puerile 
methods of preparation. The home study 
problem resolves itself into the everlasting one 
of efficient classroom management. 

The presence of the departmental organiza- 
tion in the high school has effects upon the 
pupils’ home study that ought not to be ne- 
glected. The expert along a specific line pro- 
motes efficiency in one direction while he may 
exert a depressive influence in another. We 
must insist that life is a unit. There must be 
harmonious development of all the powers as 
far as possible. The boy, or girl, of high 
school age struggling to realize the unity of 
life is suddenly brought into contact with for- 
ces that break it up into compartments. The 
specialist unheedful of the many demands 
upon the student’s life unwisely emphasizes 
his own specialty. Confusion of thought and 
aim is produced that weakens the nerves. Let 
each department teacher ask himself the ques- 
tion which connotes the greater dignity and 
power; plain, simple “teacher” or “teacher” 
of some specific study. We cannot too strong- 
ly insist that teacher shall mean teacher of 
life. Whether one has charge of history, al- 
gebra, or any other subject he must enter 
into all phases of the life of his pupil and with 
broad sympathies be able to lead him over 
obstacles that perplex and confuse. Teacher 
of history, if you will so call one, but it means 
in its broader phase teacher of life using his- 
tory as the specific instrument. The teacher 
must fundamentally mediate between the pu- 
pil’s present life and his potential life, and 
this function can be impaired in its power to 
act by the intrusion of the over-technical ac- 
tivities of the teachers of special subjects. We 
arrive at the same general conclusion here. 
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There the teacher must connect his work with 
the current of life of each individual, and this 
current will sustain all reasonable burdens at 
home or school. 

A phase of high school work that has a 
great bearing upon efficient study at home, or 
in school, is that courses are logically con- 
structed, while mental activities are controlled 
by psychological laws. Who first scientifically 
determined the fact that a freshman in the 
high school can assimilate in one year six 
hundred pages of history? All through high 
school work we find generalizations suited to 
mature minds only. These can be found in 
history, science, literature and the languages. 
It is the wise and experienced teacher that can 
uncover for high school students the proper 
meat hidden beneath the husks. Literary con- 
ceptions for which no adequate experience ex- 
ists, political and social truths that demand 
broad and varied dealings with human insti- 
tutions, science facts that maturity alone can 
properly organize are scattered all through the 
course. In the midst of conflicting demands 
made upon the high school by colleges and by 
the public, it belongs to the high school teach- 
er, with conviction and courage born of ex- 
pert experience to reject material not adapted 
to his pupils. A period that is just yielding 
its treasures to the genetic psychologist is 
not a legitimate one for unwise experiments 
in construction of courses. There is no richer 
field than the high school curriculum for de- 
tailed and thorough study of material in the 
light of adolescent capacity and needs. The 
teacher who leans on the broken reed of su- 
perimposed courses will strew his path with 
wrecks resulting from violated laws of growth 
and development. 

A stumbling block in the way of the average 
youth is that knowledge is usually presented 
thoroughly organized. The first function of 
the teacher is to break up the organization of 
the text and allow each individual to organize 
his knowledge in his own crude and imperfect 
manner. Because the art of re-organizing in- 
formation gained from books has never been 
learned, much of the effort of home study is 
wasteful in the extreme. No authority is dis- 
tinguished enough to impose upon individual 
life the great bonds of unity that render knowl- 
edge effective. The quiet hours of studying 
have been too frequently ineffective because 
storage capacity has increased at the expense 
of capacity to use the knowledge gained. 

To generalize the truths here presented, it 
can be said that pupils should feel the pressure 
of life, not the pressure of a curriculum. Be- 
cause many have been prodded into mental ac- 
tivity by the demands of a curriculum appar- 
ently unconnected with real life, a revolt has 
been manifest against home study. Give to a 
teacher power to impart to his subject points 
of contact with actual life, and study will be 
entered upon with zest and zeal. The call to 
life is a many-voiced one. Re-invigoration 
waits upon each step of him who answers that 
call. Inspiration renewed carries one over ob- 
stacle after obstacle, until disciplined powers 
enter joyously into each new labor. The re- 
wards of study unrelated to life are the re- 
verse. Often have we seen the student, ani- 
mated only by desire for standing in class, 





grow staler with each new achievement. Ex- 
panding powers, untrained to act upon objects 
of a permanent basis, reach a point where 
further advance is checked. Efficiency is be- 
ing demanded in the industrial and social 
world. It is worth our while to labor to the 
end that efficiency of mental activity shall be 
secured. Worthless and unproductive forms 
of study must be avoided in order that every 
institution of society might be enriched by effi- 
cient service of the units composing it. The 
greatest source of inspiration to voluntary, in- 
dependent effort is to feel that the results of 
such study have a bearing upon life. We all 
have agreed at one time or another with these 
pessimistic words of Solomon, “ Much study 
is.a weariness of the flesh.” Scholasticism’s 
protean life must yield its benumbing grasp 
upon educational practice when “study” and 
“weariness” shall no longer stand in deadly 
juxtaposition with each other in both the 
youthful and adult mind. Dynamite the sub- 
soil of educational practice, hardened by the 
habit of jamming through a curriculum, by 
emphasizing more strongly the quality, rather 
than the immediate products of mental acti- 
vity. 
What shall we say then, in conclusion, upon 
home study? Shall we abolish it? We need 
take no such radical step. Rather abolish the 
sham forms of study both at home and in 
school. Labor union principles fixing definite 
hours of work, are right in the industrial 
world. A proper balancing of activities, so 
that the laws of the body and mind are ob- 
served, is the guide in the work of study. We 
desire mental activities to be so trained that 
fruitful efforts shall mark them at all times. 
It might be fatal to associate the school alone 
with mental activity. Securing a local habita- 
tion, it might refuse to act naturally when 
most needed. We ought to aim to connect 
study with great life-processes that neither 
cease at home, in school or in the world. 
There is constant need that we shall vitalize 
the teaching forces. Let us remove the ob- 
session that study, recitation and application 
must necessarily be divorced. Under natural 
conditions you may find that all these three 
processes occur almost simultaneously. The 
point of real weakness is the interpolated reci- 
tation. If all the useless forms of recitation 
could be catalogued in detail and avoided, 
many problems of home study would be solved. 
An imperial edict prohibiting the assignment 
of a lesson before the ground has been pre- 
pared might be of benefit. This paper may 
well be closed with one specific suggestion. In 
the first year of the high school course, work 
can profitably be prepared in the classroom 
with every agency of environment stimulating 
to fruitful effort. The personality of the 
teacher, the example of fellow students, the 
information of the book, can so combine as to 
call to activity latent resources of mind, and 
the impetus of right habit of thought so gained 
will endure through life. Opportunity will be 
given the teacher to observe individual tenden- 
cies, and he will be more intelligent in adapt- 
ing his teaching to the needs of students. 
the teacher be flexible in method and the 
course in content, then study might appear 
more natural in the scheme of life. 
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The discussion of this subject was opened 
by Principal W. C. Graham, of Wilkins- 
burg, who recommended a plan which would 
completely revolutionize present school 
plans, and desired that some one else make 
trial of it and publish the results. He 
would have a school day of seven and one- 
half hours, with a nine months’ winter term, 
and two months’ summer term, with school 
on Saturday from 9 a. m. to 12 o'clock, 
thus giving both teachers and pupils eleven 
months’ work. He would divide the day 
into periods as follows: Algebra, one hour; 
History, Science, English, and Language, 
each one and one-half hours; and chapel, 
Music or Rest, each half an hour. This 
method, he said, would enable all to pass, 
as the teacher could give individual atten- 
tion to the weaker pupils. He classified 
the difficulties of and objections to home 
study as follows: (1) A large class of stu- 
dents who can do all their work in school. 
(2) Those who do too much work at night 
and are unfitted for the work of the follow- 
ing day. (3) Revival services. (4) Social 
functions. (5) Y. M. C. A. (6) Boys’ 
Clubs. He said: English teachers claim 
that pupils have no time to read, and this 
condition could be improved by the longer 
school day and the abandonment of home 
study. All these factors that interfere with 
home study have some important educa- 
tional value, and the High School should 
co-operate with them, giving to the pupil a 
social as well as intellectual training. The 
school should make use of literary societies, 
moving pictures, etc., enlarging and broad- 
ening its mission. 

President Graham announced the appoint- 
ment of the committee on resolutions as 
follows: Messrs. G. D. Robb, Altoona; C. 
B. Robertson, Pittsburgh; J. P. Breidinger, 
Wilkes-Barre; B. W. Fisher, Lancaster, and 
J. T. Roher, Philadelphia. 

He also called upon the Chairman of the 
various sections of the Department for an- 
nouncements of the section meetings on 
Tuesday morning, December 3oth. 


saillics 
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MONDAY EVENING. 





i lane Department held its evening ses- 

sion in the Turn Verein Auditorium, 
adjoining Thaw Hall, in order to accommo- 
date the large attendance. At the beginning 
of the session, President Graham announced 
the appointment of the Committee on nomi- 
nations as follows: Prin. A. E. Kraybill, 
Munhall; Prin. J. D. Geist, Hazleton; Miss 
Lula Allabach, Pittsburgh; Prin. J. B. 
Geisinger, Greensburg, and L. B. Nye, 
Steelton. 

He then presented Prof. C. B. Robertson, 
of the University of Pittsburgh, who intro- 
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duced the speaker of the evening, Dr. 
Franklin W. Johnson, principal of the High 
School of the University of Chicago, who 
read the following paper upon 


SECULARIZING THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


That the school is a society, that the child is 
a social being, that education is not prepara- 
tion for life but life itself, are statements found 
in many oft-recurring forms in the literature 
of education. Of the truth of the principle 
involved there can be no doubt. In recent 
times the curriculum of the secondary school 
has been examined in the the light of this doc- 
trine and important modifications have been 
made involving the dropping of some subjects, 
the addition of others, and marked changes in 
methods of -instruction. But no one will de- 
clare that with all these changes on the formal 
side our high schools are now making ade- 
quate provision for the social training of their 
pupils. 

Sociability is a marked characteristic of the 
period of adolescence. Young people of this 
age form natural groups for team games, for 
literary and artistic pursuits of a more or less 
serious nature, and for less serious enjoy- 
ments such as dancing. The reason underly- 
ing the formation of all these groups is their 
desire to be together. The home is able to 
provide for these social enjoyments only in a 
small degree and in most cases does not do so 
at all. The church does something in this di- 
rection for those whom it is able to reach. 
Some churches have formed clubs for their 
boys and girls which in a measure satisfy the 
social needs of a few, but these organizations 
are usually restricted by lack of suitable lea- 
ders and of the facilities required to give vari- 
ety and permanent attractiveness to their work. 
The Boy Scouts and Camp Fire Girls organi- 
zations are valuable aids to social control in 
many churches, clubs, and social centers. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association also partly 
meets the needs of many. But the street cor- 
ner, vacant lot, billiard hall, and sometimes 
less desirable places are often the only places 
in which this natural instinct finds unrestric- 
ted opportunity for development. Under these 
conditions, it is small wonder that the satisfac- 
tion of this desire for social activity on the 
part of young people often takes forms annoy- 
ing to the older and more serious members of 
the community, if not positively harmful to 
the young people themselves. 

But while the home, the church, and similar 
organization are unable to meet the social needs 
of théadolescent boy and girl, the high school 
is peculiarly adapted to this end. It is the natu- 
ral center for the promotion and proper regu- 
lation of this side of the pupil’s life. Thrown 
together intimately during a large part of their 
waking hours, the pupils most naturally form 
their social groups from their school fellows. 
The classes form natural units for competition 
in athletic games; the pupil’s interest in liter- 
ary, musical, or artistic activities often makes 
it possible to turn his social instincts in direc- 
tions which promote his intellectual and zxs- 
thetic development. There is also the addi- 
tional advantage that the authority of the 
teachers, which controls the pupils as no au- 
thority outside of school does, if extended 
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sympathetically to the social life of the pupils, 
assures a better regulation than can possibly 
be provided in any other way. 

It is apparent that the high school has gen- 
erally failed to recognize its responsibility in 
this direction. Athletic, literary, debating, 
musical, and art clubs, with the other forms of 
social activity natural to this period, seldom 
have been thought of by school authorities as 
a means of securing an important educational 
end. Save as a principal or teacher has had 
a chance interest in some particular form of 
the social life of his-pupils, little attention has 
been paid to these features of school life ex- 
cept to repress or control their troublesome 
developments. For proof of this one only 
need look through the proceedings of our edu- 
cational societies and the periodicals of secon- 
dary education, where he will find numerous 
articles dealing with the pathological side of 
the situation. Prominent among these are 
numerous papers dealing with the difficulties 
arising from the financial mismanagement of 
school athletics and the low standards of 
sportsmanship prevailing in high schools. Per- 
haps the best illustration of the serious con- 
sequences of the prevalent attitude of school 
authorities toward these matters is found in 
the school fraternity, which grew up and 
flourished recently in response to a real need 
of the pupils for the satisfaction of which 
the school made no provision. But neither the 
difficulties connected with school athletics nor 
the more serious ones of the school fraternity 
can be permanently removed by the method of 
repression. Unless we give more serious and 
intelligent consideration to the real nature of 
the problem we shall find ourselves before 
long confronted by the same difficulties in 
another form. We cannot change the nature 
of the boy nor should we try to do so. Only 
as we come to understand him and work sym- 
pathetically with him can we expect to secure 
peace for ourselves and an adequate social 
training for him. Not repression but co-op- 
eration furnishes the key to the social regen- 
eration of adolescent youth. 

The English public schools since the time 
of Arnold have recognized the importance of 
sports in developing the many qualities which 
make for sound character. One need only 
visit the playing fields of Rugby on an after- 
noon of a half-holiday and watch the boys at 
play, or walk through the cricket clubhouse 
where no lockers are necessary to insure the 
security of one’s possessions, to realize that 
there are standards of honesty and sportsman- 
ship attainable among boys which we have 
as yet hardly dared to hope for. It is true 
that the boys in these schools come from a 
distinct social class and present a homogene- 
ity of ideal and training which is found in 
none of our public schools and is only ap- 
proached in a few of our private schools, yet 
the traditions and practices of the great public 
schools of England are the result of an appre- 
ciation of the possibilities of utilizing the nat- 
ural social instincts of the boys, and of a 
definite plan of organization for the purpose 
of securing through these the best possible 
training for the leaders of the next generation. 
Of late, notable success has been secured in 
the same direction in the English municipal 





day schools which are very much like our pub- 
lic high schools. The most valuable lesson 
which we may learn from the English schools 
is in their recognition of the value of the more 
purely social activities as a means of training 
the youth, and in their methods of organizing 
these activities in such a way as to secure the 
best results. 

In this country many schools have adopted 
elaborate systems of social organization called 
“ school cities,” and generally spoken of under 
the rather misleading caption of “ student self- 
government.” These have consciously imitated 
the forms of organization of mature society, 
particularly on the repressive side, with police- 
men and courts of justice through which of- 
fenders against the requirements of the school 
society are detected, apprehended, tried, and 
sentenced by their fellows. It is claimed that 
practical civics may best be taught in this way, 
that pupils develop greater independence, a 
higher sense of honor, and more consideration 
for the rights of others. These desirable ends 
have doubtless been secured through the oper- 
ation of the plan under favorable conditions. 
However, its adoption by teachers who had 
not considered sufficiently the details of the 
plan, or by those who were not adapted to this 
peculiar method of control, has led in many 
cases to its failure and abandonment. In the 
last analysis there is no such thing as success- 
ful student self-government. The guiding per- 
sonality of the teacher, however tactfully he 
may conceal himself, is the one feature essen- 
tial to its success. It may further be said that 
this form of organization is likely to be highly 
artificial; and the duties which the pupils as- 
sume, with the offices to which they are elected, 
are likely to become uninteresting and arduous. 

After all, the school city does not, as an es- 
sential part of its operation, make provision 
for those natural social activities to which I 
have just referred as so prominent in the life 
of the English public schools. In these, the 
house, in which from forty to sixty boys live, 
forms the natural unit of organization of the 
social life. On entrance to school a boy is 
placed in a certain house of which he contin- 
ues to be a member so long as he remains in 
the school. In this house center all his social 
interests and enthusiasms. For its honor he 
contends in football, cricket, and the other 
forms of contests, feeling greater concern 
only for the honor of his school as a whole. 
The same method of organization has been 
employed in many English day schools, the 
boys being divided into groups called “hou- 
ses,” carrying over this name from the board- 
ing schools, although of course the boys do not 
live together in separate houses. Among the 
advantages of this method of organization are 
the following: The houses form units of con- 
venient size and provide a large number of 
positions in which boys are learning how to 
be effective leaders; the permanency of the 

roup makes it possible to build up strong and 
helpful traditions; the presence in the same 
houses of boys at all stages of advancement 
brings the younger boys into intimate relation 
with their leaders and provides for the control 
of the younger by the older boys. : 

This house method has been adopted in 
some of our American boarding schools which 
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have been organized after the plan of the Eng- 
lish schools for boys. It has not seemed well 
adapted to conditions in our high schools. An 
attempt to introduce the plan in the Detroit 
Central High School is briefly described in a 
recent number of the School Review. The ex- 
periment will be watched with interest and 
may prove of great value in the socializing 
of the American high school. What we may 
learn from the English school is apparently 
not so much in the direction of formal organi- 
zation as in the attitude of the teachers toward 
the social life of the boys. In England the 
secondary school teacher feels it as much a 
part of his work to share in the sports of his 
boys on the playground as to instruct them in 
the classroom. It is not difficult to trace to 
its source the real reason why sport is enjoyed 
by English boys for its own sake, and why the 
low standards of honesty and sportsmanship 
so often found in American schools are not to 
be found there. Instead of placing our teach- 
ers in responsible charge of the boys at their 


games, more often we leave without supervi- | 


sion or give them into the hands of profes- 
sional coaches whose personal habits are fre- 
quently questionable and whose chief desire is 
that their team may win at whatever cost. It 
is absolutely essential to the proper organiza- 
tion and control of the social activities of the 
high school that the teachers shall recognize 
their value and share in the responsibility and 
labor involved. It is only fair to expect that 
the time and effort spent by teachers in these 
directions shall be taken into consideration in 
the amount of other work assigned in the 
more formal work of teaching. 

Thus far in the social organization of the 
_ school, no such basis as the English 
schools find in their house plan for the for- 
mation of suitable groups seems to be at hand. 
The classes form natural groups around which 
certain social activities center, but in the vari- 
ous literary, scientific, musical, and other clubs, 
no such basis of selection is appropriate. Here 
similarity of interest seems to offer the only 
basis for the formation of groups. Experi- 
ence has shown that class organizations and 
similarity of interest furnish an adequate basis 
for the formation of the social groups on a 
basis of complete democracy. Provided only 
that one principle be insisted upon, that all ex- 
cept class clubs shall be open to all the mem- 
bers of the school, both pupils and teachers. 

The details of organization adapted to any 
individual school may best be worked out by 
those directly in charge. It may not be inap- 
propriate to state with some completeness the 
methods employed and the results secured in 
the school of which the speaker is principal. 
The University High School is a laboratory 
school in connection with the School of Edu- 
cation of the University of Chicago. It is a 
day school, with attendance limited to four 
hundred pupils of whom a little more than 
one-half are boys. Though a private school, 
with a considerable tuition fee, the life of the 
school is essentially democratic. The school 
aims to provide for all the proper social acti- 
vities of its pupils. These activities are in 
charge of five committees of the faculty as 
follows: Committee of Athletics and Games, 
Committee on Literary Clubs, Committee on 
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Science and Art Clubs, Committee on Student 
Publications, Auditing Committee. The fol- 
lowing rules have been adopted governing all 
clubs in the school: (1) All clubs have fac- 
ulty advisers. (2) No club holds its meeting 
in the evening. (3) New clubs to be formed 
must obtain the approval of the appropriate 
committee. (4) All clubs in arranging for 
the time of meeting must consult the appro- 
priate faculty committee. (5) The days of 
meeting of the different clubs are: Monday, 
Music Clubs; Tuesday, Science and Literary 
Clubs; Wednesday, Arts and Crafts Clubs; 
Thursday, Debating Clubs; Friday, Parties. 
It is apparent that these activities are under 
careful supervision. This, of course, does not 
mean that the teachers exert a repressive in- 
fluence that robs the social life of the pupils 
of its natural spontaneity. They are rather 
helpful advisers sharing with the pupils in the 
enjoyment of their social life. The require- 
ment that all meetings of clubs shall be in the 
daytime removes many difficulties that are 
found where pupils gather in the evening. All 
meetings are held on the school premises, the 
usual hour being three o’clock, the hour when 
the session of the day ends. The schedule 
providing for meetings of certain groups of 
clubs on certain days makes it possible for a 
pupil to belong to clubs of various sorts and 
thus extend his social activities more widely 
than he otherwise might. It is, of course, im- 
portant that pupils should not be encouraged 
or allowed to engage excessively in social ac- 
tivities. To prevent this, in a bulletin sent to 
parents at the opening of the year, the follow- 


4 ing paragraph appears: “ The school provides 


a great variety of social activities—athletic, 
musical, literary, etc—in some of which it is 
desirable that each pupil should participate. It 
is important that the pupil’s social interest 
should be confined as far as possible to his 
school, and that a careful selection should be 
made here so that the time and strength neces- 
sary to the successful performance of school 
work may not be overdrawn.” 

Athletics naturally interest the greatest num- 
ber of both boys and girls. For the boys 
athletics include football, baseball, track, bas- 
ket-ball, soccer, swimming, golf, tennis, and 
gymnastics; for the girls there are basket- 
ball, baseball, hockey, tennis, golf, swimming, 
track, and gymnastics. These sports are in 
charge of the Department of Physical Instruc- 
tion which consists of two men and two women 
who devote all their time to the physical train- 
ing of the pupils, with such assistants as are 
necessary to secure careful supervision of all 
games. There are contests throughout the 
entire year in these various sports, out of 
doors when the weather is suitable and in- 
doors at other times. Most of the contests 
are between different teams of the school. For 
these teams the classes form the basis of divi- 
sion though the number of teams from a 
given class is not confined to one in each sport. 
For example, in the autumn, in football each 
class has its team and sometimes two, a heavy- 
weight and light-weight team. Definite sche- 
dules are played by the boys’ class in football, 
baseball, track, (both indoor and outdoor), 
basket-ball, and tennis, and by the girls’ teams, 
in basket-ball, baseball, swimming and tennis. 
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With competition running high for places on 
these different teams, and with daily practice 
or games, it will be seen that every after- 
noon throughout the entire year finds a large 
number both of the boys and of the girls en- 
gaged in competitive games of some sort. 
During the autumn just closed there were less 
than twenty boys who were not in training 
and competing regularly in athletic sports: 
The same proportion will hold throughout the 
year; in fact it is the expectation of the De- 
partment of Physical Education that every boy 
who is physically competent will be taking part 
regularly in athletic games before the close of 
the year. It is possible in this way to rob of 
all weight the objection that athletics actually 
furnish physical training only to a few pupils 
and those the ones who least need it. 

While in most schools interschool games 
with the preparation of the teams for these 
contests comprise all the athletic training, and 
are participated in by a very small number of 
pupils, in the University High School the inter- 
school games comprise but a small part of 
those actually played. For example, last au- 
tumn while there were more than one hundred 
boys who played in football games, there 
were only six games played with teams from 
other schools. In some other forms of sport 
the number of interschool games is larger than 
in football, but in all the sports the number of 
games played between teams within the school 
is much in excess of those played with teams 
from other schools. It has sometimes been 
urged that distinct advantage would be gained 
if all interschool athletic games could be given 
up, and all contests be confined to teams with- 
in the school. The high schools of at least 
one city have tried this plan, and reports indi- 
cate that the results have been most satisfac- 
tory. This is doubtless an effective method 
of getting rid of the serious difficulties that 
have attended interschool games in the past. 
But these difficulties are not without possibi- 
lity of remedy, and giving up interschool con- 
tests is a distinct loss to a school. Dr. Gulick 
has shown that, while the physical results of 
interschool athletics are inconsiderable, the 
chief end sought in these contests is not phy- 
sical but social and moral training in which 
the whole school shares. By being loyal to 
his school, whether a member of a team or 
not, a boy is developing “the qualities of loy- 
alty, of social morality, and of social con- 
science. These are the essential elements out 
of which social loyalty and morality may be 
developed.” With clear vision and firm insis- 
tence upon high standards of sportsman-like 
conduct on the part of athletic teams, school 
officers may lay the foundation of traditions 
for clean and gentlemanly sport which every 
member of the school, as well as the members 
of the team, will take pride in maintaining. 
Not many years ago the annual football game 
between the University High School and a 
nearby rival was attended with a general fight 
between the supporters of the opposing teams 
in which it was necessary for the police to take 
a hand, followed in the darkness of night by 
defacement of the walls of the school build- 
ings by the painting of opprobrious epithets. 
In recent years on the evening before the game 
between these same schools, the members of 





one team have been entertained at dinner by 
the members of the other; and while the 
games are attended by intense enthusiasm on 
the part of the supporters from each school 
there have been none of the unfortunate oc- 
currences of the former year, and there is 
shown at the annual game, both on the part of 
the teams and of their supporters, a fine spirit 
of generous sportsmanship. There is no doubt 
that here has been secured a distinct gain in 
social morality on the part of some 2,500 young 
people which was worth much effort to secure, 
and which could not have been gained except 
through the agency of carefully conducted in- 
terschool athletics. 

At the close of the season for each sport, 
school emblems are awarded to members of 
the teams which have represented the school 
and to the class teams the privilege of wearing 
the class numeral is given. These are voted 
by the faculty committee on athletics on the 
recommendation of the member of the De- 
partment of Physical Training in charge of 
the team and the captain of the team. In 
awarding these emblems, faithfulness in train- 
ing and in practice and loyalty to the team and 
school are fundamental 1equirements which 
are considered in addition to ability and per- 
formance in the games. It has happened that 
an athlete of exceptional ability has failed to 
receive an emblem because he did not meet 
the high standard set, outside that for mere 
ability in the sport. When it is also consi- 
dered that the privilege of representing the 
school in any form depends upon the satis- 
factory performance of scholastic work, it will 
be understood that the school emblem is per- 
haps the most coveted possession one may se- 
cure. At the last assembly of each quarter 
the successes of the teams are recounted by 
their fellows and the members are called upon 
the platform where amid great enthusiasm 
they receive their emblems. But opportunity 
is never lost at these times to point out the 
real meaning of the occasion, and to restate 
and strengthen the traditions for manly sport 
that are becoming every year more effective 
in the school. 

While athletics probably engage a larger 
amount of time and interest than all other 
forms of social life combined, provision is 
made for a great variety of social activity of 
other sorts. Debating is carried on in class 
clubs which meet at regular intervals and in 
the Clay Club, an organization which dates 
from the first year of the school. Spirited 
contests in debating, extemporaneous speaking, 
and declamation are held every year between 
representatives of the Freshman and Sopho- 
more classes. These contests are held before 
assemblies of the entire school, and the names 
of the winners are engraved upon silver cups 
which have been given by interested parents 
and are. on exhibition among the permanent 
trophies of the school. Debates are held each 
year with other schools for which the debaters 
are selected by competition open to the entire 
school. After the contests the sting of defeat 
as well as the elation of victory is tempered 
by bringing the representatives of the two 
schools together socially on the basis of guest 
and host. The Engineering Club holds regu- 
lar meetings throughout the year at which re- 
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ports are made and papers read both by mem- 
bers of the Club and by others. The club also 
conducts excursions to various industrial 
plants in or near the city. The Camera and 
Sketch clubs interest many, and make credi- 
table exhibits of their work at the end of the 
year which attract the attention not only of 
members of the school but of many visitors. 
The Dramatic Club supplements regular work 
given to an elective class in Dramatics in con- 
nection with the English Department. Per- 
haps the most creditable public performance 
connected with all the social work of the 
school has been the annual dramatic entertain- 
ment which attracts a large and appreciative 
audience. This performance is open to all the 
pupils of the school and their parents without 
charge. The absence of the box office removes 
the commercial aspect, and helps to place the 
dramatic work of the school on an educational 
basis. Two short plays of high literary and 
artistic merit are presented, the object being to 
provide opportunity for as large a number as 
possible to share the benefits resulting from 
this training. There are various musical clubs, 
both vocal and instrumental, which meet regu- 
larly and furnish music for the school assem- 
blies and various public occasions. Modern 
language clubs make agreeable social adjuncts 
to the classroom work in these departments. 

Reference has been made to the classes as 
forming natural group divisions in athletics 
and debating. These are also used for drama- 
tics, music, class parties, etc. Class meetings 
at frequent intervals give excellent opportu- 
nities for gaining knowledge and practice in 
parliamentary usage. Class elections are al- 
ways held by ballot in the school office. Nomi- 
nations are made by a committee elected by 
the class, and additional nominations may be 
made by petition signed by ten members of 
the class. In practice this method of nomina- 
tion is almost always employed. 

There are three student publications, a daily 
newspaper, a monthly devoted to literary work, 
and an annual of the usual sort. The daily 
is a four-page sheet which covers in a thor- 
ough manner the daily happenings of the 
school, and also serves as a bulletin for an- 
nouncement to pupils and faculty. A separate 
group of editors has charge of each day’s 
issue during the week, thus distributing the 
work so that it is not excessive. While these 
publications are under careful supervision of 
teachers, the material is not too closely cen- 
sored. Sometimes none of the material in a 
given number of the Daily has been read by 
the teacher in charge. Editors are held re- 
sponsible for the truth of the statements which 
they make and for the tone of the material 
published. Very rarely is it necessary to criti- 
cize an editor for failure to meet the demands 
of good taste. The material used in the 
monthly is selected from the regular theme 
work of the classes and from material especi- 
ally prepared for publication. Both the Daily 
and the Monthly contribute to the zest of the 
school life by offering prizes for the best short 
story, poem, and school song. 

A group of “honor societies” presents what 
is, perhaps, a unique feature in the high school. 
One of these, open both to boys and girls, is 
based on scholarship. Its object, as stated, 
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is to maintain the standard of scholarship and 
to promote good fellowship among the mem- 
bers of the school. Election to this is confined 
to members of the senior class who have been 
members of the school not less than two years, 
who have maintained a certain high record of 
scholarship, and who are of good moral char- 
acter. All who have satisfied these conditions 
are elected to membership on approval of the 
principal. Membership in this society is a 
highly coveted honor. Two other societies, 
one each for boys and girls, are composed of 
members of the senior class selected because 
of distinguished service in promoting the so- 
cial, as contrasted with the scholastic life of 
the school. The membership of the boys’ so- 
ciety is limited to fifteen, and of the girls’ 
society to ten. For purpose of election to these 
societies, the more important of the offices 
in connection with the various social organi- 
zations are divided into two classes, major and 
minor. Those holding major offices become 
ex officio members. Of those holding minor 
offices, enough are elected by the senior class 
to fill the membership of the boys’ society to 
fifteen, and of the girls’ to ten. In these elec- 
tions which are held by ballot in the school 
offices, boys vote for boys, and girls for girls. 
All candidates for these societies, both ex 
officio and by election, must be approved by 
vote of the faculty. That it may not appear 
that too great a premium is placed on the hold- 
ing of office it should be stated that no one of 
these offices, either major or minor, can be 
held by one who has failed in any study dur- 
ing the previous semester, or whose work in 
any study is unsatisfactory at the time of elec- 
tion. That membership in these societies is 
the most highly coveted honor in the school 
will be easily appreciated. It is interesting to 
note that each year there are several cases in 
which the same pupil is a member of the honor 
society based on scholarship and of that based 
on social prominence. : 

The general school assembly plays an im- 
portant part in the social life of the school. 
This occurs on Monday morning and occupies 
a full hour. It is introduced by a brief for- 
mal religious service. The remainder of the 
hour is used in various ways to serve the in- 
terests of the school. All announcements re- 
garding the different clubs and other student 
organizations are made by the student officers, 
who always speak from the platform. A sense 
or responsibility is thus encouraged in the offi- 
cers and, besides, there is no small value in 
this practice in extemporaneous speaking be- 
fore a large and critical audience. School ac- 
tivities not easily under observation are made 
the subjects of special programmes. An ex- 
ample of this sort is the school daily to which 
an entire programme was given, embodying a 
description by several members of the staff of 
the process of bringing out a single issue. The 
awarding of emblems to the athletic teams at 
the close of each quarter has already been de- 
scribed. Frequent musical programmes are 
furnished by members of the faculty and pu- 
pils. There are lectures and addresses on ap- 
propriate subjects from time to time and of 
course there are certain vital topics which 
need to be presented by the officers of the 
school. There is a good déal of cheering over 
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school victories and singing of school songs. 
In general, it is the purpose to make the as- 
sembly an occasion in which the whole school 
gathers to consider together, in as informal a 
manner as possible, the things which are vi- 
tally interesting to the school. 

The University High School, in common 
with most city high schools, has had its fra- 
ternity problem to settle. Eight years ago 
there were in the school several secret socie- 
ties among both boys and girls. The whole 
question was considered carefully for a year 
by faculty, parents, and students. As a result 
of much discussion it was decided by vote of 
the Parents’ Association to rid the school of 
these organizations by requiring a pledge from 
the pupils who were then members that they 
would take no further members into their so- 
cieties. The original societies, with constantly 
diminishing membership by reason of gradua- 
tion or removal, had a legitimate existence in 
the school for a time, but several years ago 
passed out of existence. All applicants for ad- 
mission to the school, before their applica- 
tions are accepted, are now required to pre- 
sent the following signed pledge: 

“T hereby declare that I am not a member 
of any fraternity, sorority or any other secret 
society, and that I am not pledged to any such 
society. I hereby promise without any mental 
reservation that, as long as I shall be a mem- 
ber of the University High School, I will have 
no connection whatever with any secret so- 
ciety, in this school or elsewhere. I also de- 
clare that I regard myself bound to keep these 
promises, and on no account to violate any of 
them.” 


The pledge also bears the signature of the 
parent, with the statement that the pupil’s 
name has been signed wih the parent’s knowl- 
edge and consent. 

he present situation with reference to fra- 
ternities has not been secured without many 
difficulties, These have been increased by the 
proximity of other schools in which chapters 
of the fraternities represented in the Univer- 
sity High School could not be prevented from 
initiating members of the school. It has been 
necessary to remove from school a few who 
have violated their pledges. It may, however, 
fairly be said that the fraternity question has 
been successfully solved. 

The school authorities, however, have recog- 
nized that the fraternity represented the stu- 
dents’ attempt to satisfy for themselves a genu- 
ine need. To provide for this natural desire 
of boys to get together in a place which they 
may call their own, the University High Club 
was started a little more than seven years ago. 
There was a two-story dwelling house situated 
on the school ground, and owned by the Uni- 
versity which was easily made available for the 
use of the club. The house has a reception 
room, a reading-room, a dining-room, and a 
kitchen on the first floor; the second floor is 
occupied by the billiard-room and one or two 
other small rooms. The clubhouse is open 
each school day from 12:30 to 6 p. m. to. mem- 
bers who may be either boys or male teachers 
of the school. The membership fee is within 
the reach of all. Additional income is obtained 
from the billiard and pool tables for the use of 
which a reasonable charge is made. Luncheon 





is served in the dining-room which is conducted 
as a regular part of the school equipment, in 
addition to the general school lunch room. 
The Club is under the immediate charge of a 
reliable and competent steward. The officers 
of the club are boys who are under the super- 
vision of members of the faculty who sit as 
members of the directing board. Regular 
meetings of the officers and directors are held 
and a good deal of enterprise is shown in the 
management of club affairs. There is always 
a feeling of responsibility on the part of the 
officers, who are among the older and more 
reliable boys, which has absolutely prevented 
any serious misuse of the privileges of the 
club, The club house is much frequented, boys 
and teachers enjoying its privileges together. 
Occasional social events take place here on 
Friday or Saturday evenings, such as small 
entertainments given by members of the club, 
or talks by men, sometimes the fathers of the 
boys. Visiting athletic teams are entertained 
here the boys taking peculiar satisfaction in 
extending this courtesy in a club house which 
is their own. Occasionally on a Saturday or 
some other special day the clubhouse used to 
be turned over to the girls who greatly enjoyed 
this borrowed privilege. It was not, at first, 
practicable to think of providing permanently 
any similar facilities for the girls. This, how- 
ever, was made possible four years ago in a 
part of a building which is devoted to school 
uses, and the girls now have clubrooms as 
well adapted to their use as those of the boys 
to theirs. The six rooms include two recep- 
tion rooms, a music room with piano, a dining- 
room and kitchen, completely and attractively 
furnished by the girls and their parents and 
teachers, with the co-operation of the Domestic 
Science and Household Art departments of the 
school. All the girls are members of the club 
which is maintained without dues through 
funds raised by various club activities and by a 
small appropriation from the Parents’ Associa- 
tion. The club rooms are cared for by the girls 
themselves. They are open during the afet- 
noon of each school day and form the center 
of those social activities which belong pecu- 
liarly to the girls. Some of these are a recep- 
tion to the faculty, a hallowe’en party at which 
each new girl is assigned to an older girl who 
escorts her to the party and is responsible for 
her happiness, and a reception to the old girls 
during the Christmas holidays. There are fre- 
quent informal luncheons which the girls pre- 
pare and serve for themselves. Throughout 
the year, at frequent intervals, a regular pro- 
gram is carried out when talks are given to 
the girls by mothers or others interested in 
social walfare work throughout the city. By 
way of reciprocity a group of girls in the 
Household Art department has recently made 
curtains for the Boys’ Clubhouse. 

Up to this point no direct reference has been 
made to that side of the social life growing 
out of the association of boys and girls in the 
same school. Of course, these relations have 
been implied in connection with the class 
organizations and the various dramatic, musi- 
cal, literary and art clubs, in which the boys 
and girls mingle freely. It is, however, in 
connection with the parties that the boys and 
girls come together for the sole purpose of 
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enjoying one another’s society. On each Fri- 
day afternoon during the autumn and winter 
quarters, there is a party in the gymnasium 
from three to four-thirty. While dancing is 
the chief feature of these parties, special feat- 
ures are occasionally introduced, such as sing- 
ing and instrumental music by the various 
musical clubs of boys and girls, and special 
folk and clog dancing; games in which all can 
share are also introduced from time to time. 
This is in charge of the teacher who gives the 
regular class instruction in gymnastic dancing ; 
there are also other teachers present and al- 
ways a considerable number of parents. Fre- 
quently a committee of boys and girls, ap- 
pointed in advance from some club or class, 
sees that strangers are introduced, assists in 
carrying out the details of the party, and in 
general plays the part of hosts and hostesses 
of the occasion. The party is open to all nem- 
bers of the school and to former pupils, but to 
no one else, except that permission may be 
obtained through the Principal’s office to intro- 
duce a friend. No one is allowed to enter 
after the party opens nor leave until its close, 
and all who are present participate. The danc- 
ing takes the form of a cotillion in which 
the figures are so devised as to secure a fre- 
quent and general mixing of the participants. 
There is no stated number or order of dances 
so that no cards are filled out in advance. 
The party closes formally, the parents and 
teachers standing in line to receive the good 
nights of the pupils as they pass out. These 
parties are largely attended, are evidently 
greatly enjoyed, and are marked by natural- 
ness in the relations of the boys and girls 
toward one another. The period since these 
parties have been held has witnessed a con- 
stant diminution in the silliness which is sup- 
posed to accompany the relations of boys and 
girls at this age, and a corresponding increase 
in natural and unaffected conduct in the pres- 
ence of one another. At the end of the autumn 
and winter quarters, these parties are made 
special occasions. At these the Parents’ Asso- 
ciation provides favors, refreshments and 
special music. Again toward the close of the 
year, another party is given to the whole school 
under the same auspices, which is the only 
school party for the year held in the evening. 
These parties have been a regular feature of 
the school life during the ten years since its 
organization. 

A few observations based upon the experi- 
ence of these years may be in point. In 
marked contrast with evening dancing parties, 
these school parties are attended with almost 
no excitement, and detract in no respect from 
the attention given to the formal work of the 
school. The reason is not far to seek. Coming 
every week immediately after the last recita- 
tion of the day, they offer no need or oppor- 
tunity for special dressing, or for securing 
escorts or partners in advance. All who 
desire to attend go directly from their classes 
to the party under conditions which are per- 
fectly familiar. A visitor on Friday afternoon 
comes upon a joyous party, running with such 
smoothness and regard for the proprieties that, 
unless he is skilled in such matters, he sees 
nothing to indicate that it is all the result of 
careful planning and skillful control. 
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That these parties have had a beneficial effect 
upon the manners of the pupils is apparent. 
One is sure to be struck by the absence of 
most of the silliness between the boys and girls 
which one is accustomed to expect at the ordi- 
nary dancing party. This silliness is usually 
due to a diffidence which is largely absent in 
these parties because of the natural conditions 
which prevail where the surroundings are 
familiar and the pupils are under the same 
sort of control which they recognize in other 
forms of their school life. Moreover, the 
party is so conducted that no couple can make 
themselves conspicuous by dancing together all 
the time. This has resulted in an understand- 
ing that it is not good form for a boy and a 
girl:to be much by themselves about the 
school, though no unnatural restrictions are 
placed upon the relations between boys and 
girls as they meet in the various activities of 
the school. 

The party plays a large part in promoting a 
democratic spirit in the school. Pupils of 
different races and religions, of widely vary- 
ing ages and sizes, meet here on equal terms, 
and no one may ever decline an invitation to 
dance. One here will never witnéss in face or 
manner any indication of prejudices, which are 
all too prevalent in society, even though the 
pupils temporarily thrown together have noth- 
ing in common save membership in the same 
school, while differences in the conventions of 
their life outside of school would probably pre- 
vent their meeting socially. 

It is interesting to observe the effect of these 
parties on certain boys accustomed to dancing 
under different conditions. The unaccustomed 
restraints they regard at first as rather foolish, 
and they try to cover their diffidence by ac- 
tions familiar to those who deal with boys at 
this period of development; but after a short 
time they conform to the established practice 
without any more serious rebuke than an occa- 
sional tactful word from the teacher in charge. 

Those teachers who have been in the school 
from the first have observed an improvement 
in the deportment of pupils in the classroom 
and about the school in general, a greater sim- 
plicity and naturalness in the relations of the 
pupils with one another and with their instruc- 
tors, which seem due in considerable part at 
least to the influence of the school party. 

The effect upon the morals of the pupils is 
less obvious and harder to state in definite 
terms, and yet no one who has observed the 
social life of the school can doubt that the 
effect is beneficial. The simplicity insisted 
upon, the wholesome and natural mingling of 
boys and girls in joyous activity, the demo- 
cratic spirit which prevails, habitual deference 
to the best social requirements, a sense of 
social responsibility in the arrangement and 
conduct of the parties, all these make their 
contribution to the moral development of boys 
and girls in whose lives these weekly parties 
have come to fill an agreeable and natural 
place. Conducted with a clear understanding 
of its purpose and possibilities, the school party 
may be made an important factor in fostering 
gentle and gracious manners, not to be put 
on and off like a garment, but having their 
sources deep down in the fundamentals of 
character. 
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All the activities thus far mentioned are 
planned directly for the pleasure or profit of 
the members of the school community. 

An opportunity for a larger social outlook 
has been found in the University Settlement 
with whose aims and work the pupils are 
brought into intelligent and sympathetic con- 
tact. At least once each year some of the 
settlement workers speak at the school assem- 
bly. A committee of boys and girls represent- 
ing the different classes has occasional meet- 
ings and devises plans for assisting in the 
work of the settlement. During the last three 
years the following results have been accom- 
plished. Groups of girls and boys have given 
exhibitions of class work and games in the 
settlement gymnasium; a Christmas party for 
some forty old people has been given each year 
for which enormous stockings have been made 
and filled with all sorts of articles useful and 
otherwise; dramatic entertainments prepared 
for our own enjoyment have been repeated on 
the settlement stage. Probably the most en- 
joyable event of the year is the circus or vaude- 
ville performance given in our gymnasium 
before such large audiences that it has been 
necessary to repeat it three times in an after- 
noon, the proceeds of which, amounting to 
several hundred dollars, has provided summer. 
outings for a considerable number of boys and 
girls from the Stock Yards neighborhood. No 
small feature of this performance has been the 
playing of the band and the dancing of boys 
from the settlement. This outing fund has 
also been increased by gifts from individuals 
and by smaller class or club enterprizes as 
when last year the Freshman Dramatic Club 
gave a special benefit performance, their own 
dramatization of Oliver Twist, and the Junior 
Girls Society made and sold candy at the 
dances. Last year two of our Senior boys 
spent an evening each week directing the 
games of younger boys in the settlement gym- 
nasium. Another opportunity for a wider so- 
cial outlook was found last year, suggested by 
the article in a popular magazine on “ Burns of 
the Mountains,” which was followed at an 
assembly by a description by Mr. Burns him- 
self of the very interesting work which is 
being done for the mountain whites in 
Oneida, Kentucky. Without suggestion from 
any teacher, the pupils themselves raised in 
various ways about a hundred dollars which 
was forwarded to assist in this work. We 
have consciously striven to avoid the obvious 
danger of making our boys and girls self-right- 
eous prigs by having their contributions to 
the settlement and for similar social service, 
as far as possible, grow naturally out of the 
activities of their own social life about the 
school. 

Reference has several times been made to 
the parents in connection with the social life 
of the school. It will easily be understood 
that no such elaborate social organization can 
be conducted successfully without the intelli- 
gent and substantial co-operation of the parents 
with the pupils and teachers. The Parents’ 
Association has taken up for consideration 
many of the features in the social organization 
described, has provided the money necessary 
to their inauguration, and each year provides 
the money necessary to maintain these activi- 





ties. Through committees and individuals they 
come into very close contact with the social 
life of the school. An adequate idea of the 
extent to which the school has been indebted 
to the intelligent foresight and co-operation 
of its parents may be best gained from the fol- 
lowing resolutions and recommendations 
adopted by the Parents’ Association in the first 
year of the school’s history. It will be noted 
that this document, then prophecy, has with 
minor variations, become the history of the 
development of the social activities of the 
school. 

“1, We urge the building at the earliest pos- 
sible date, of a students’ clubhouse and the de- 
velopment of genuine club life. Until this is 
done, we ask for the setting apart of several 
rooms in the present building for this pur- 
pose, and we offer to assist in fitting them up 
and caring for them properly. We urge that 
this club idea be developed in the spirit of true 
democracy, with freedom of forming and 
leaving groups of friends and under the be- 
coming supervision of the faculty. 

“2, We urge the institution and develop- 
ment of many clubs of special interest, debat- 
ing, literary, musical, art, dancing, outing, etc. 
We ask that these interests be frequently pre- 
sented to students in public assemblies and 
their social side made attractive. We hereby 
offer to assist in finding money, meeting-places, 
and chaperones to begin and carry on this 
work, 

“3. We offer to conduct many social parties 
at our houses during the season and so to co- 
operate that all students may be reached. We 
ask the authorities to regard this as a part of 
their interest, to advise with us as to the best 
methods of doing it and of how to make it 
satisfy the social needs of the students. 

“4. We urge the continuation and develop- 
ment of the afternoon school parties and 
dances. We rejoice in their simplicity and in- 
formality. We suggest the division of their 
attendance into several groups so as to throw 
together those of similar ages and interests. 

“5. We urge the school not to permit the 
formation of formal fraternities and societies, 
because the social good they accomplish is 
bought at too high a price in waste of time, in 
social fixation, and in the creation of a spirit 
of pride and a consequent damage to those 
who are not members, the prevention of free- 
dom of social movement, and in the love of 
the school as a whole which is the first need of 
the young people.” 

It is impossible to discuss the socializing of 
the high school without also discussing the 
moralizing of the high school. You have ob- 
served that in this paper I have found myself 
again and again, either directly or by implica- 
tion, referring to this phase of the social ac- 
tivities of the school. Any large definition of 
the social must also include the moral. There 
has been of late a great deal of discussion of 
the moral phases of secondary education. The 
proceedings of the National Education Asso- 
ciation contain many papers and a valuable 
report on teaching morals in the high school. 
Two important conferences on this subject 
have been held under the auspices of the Coun- 
cil of the Religious Education Association. 
Some interesting experiments have been made 
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and reported but it may be said that, on the 
whole, we have not yet passed the stage of 
theoretical discussion of such questions as the 
relative values of the direct or formal and the 
indirect methods of moral instruction, There 
is danger that in the midst of these discussions 
we shall lose sight of the very effective 
agency for moral instruction and training 
which carefully organized social activities 
afford. 

One of the most important ends to be 
secured through our high schools is training in 
moral responsibility and powers of leadership. 
In the interesting symposium of a year ago in 
The Outlook on “ Who broke the window,” 
to which many teachers, lawyers and other 
mature and wise ones contributed, it was left 
to some students in a small high school to con- 
tribute the suggestion that if “Good” had 
been really worthy of his name, he would not 
have allowed Bad to break the window at all. 
However interesting it is to discuss the ques- 
tion whether or not Good should have in- 
formed on his school-fellow after the act was 
performed, for either of which courses good 
arguments may be advanced, it is far more 
important that we develop among our pupils a 
sense of moral responsibility that shall act as 
a guide and restraint upon the more thought- 
less or vicious members of the school com- 
munity. Most of the pranks of high school 
boys do not originate in a desire to do a mean 
thing, but in a thoughtless impulse for fun or 
adventure and might never occur if some boy 
of potential leadership, combined with a sense 
of moral responsibility, would only assert him- 
self. It is, however, a fact that any of us who, 
with seeing eyes and hearing ears, deal with 
high school boys and girls know that there is 
among them a lack of high moral standards 
as regards truthfulness and the rights of prop- 
erty. While many, probably most high school 
students, are guiltless of the charge, there are 
some who are downright liars, and more who 
maintain a different standard of truthfulness 
in dealing with their families and fellows from 
that which they maintain with their teachers); 
some are plain thieves and many lay hands on 
that which is not their own under the euphe- 
mistic cloak of “swiping;” while many who 
would not be guilty of any of these charges yet 
do not seem to look with disapproval upon 
their less conscientious fellows. 

Responsibility for the lack of high moral 
standards in questions of honesty which pre- 
vails in high schools does not rest in whole or 
in large part upon the schools. The situation 
reflects the general lack of moral standards in 
society at large. The school, however, is the 
most effective organization we have for dealing 
with the situation not merely from the point of 
view of repression but, what is of vastly more 
importance, from that of constructive reform. 
The problem consists in finding means to make 
the organization of the school effective in 
securing the desired end. What is needed in 
the school, as in society at large, is clearly 
defined moral standards backed by public opin- 
ion and made vital through effective leadership. 
The social activities of the high school afford 
the best possible means for defining standards 
and developing leadership because they present 
situations of vital and absorbing interest, situ- 
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ations of real life. In the University High 
School last year we had nineteen clubs devoted 
to debating, dramatics, music, engineering, art, 
and other social activities ; there were three 
student publications; forty-two athletic teams 
took part in the competitive games within and 
without the school. With full sets of officers 
in each club, who are required to maintain in 
each case the same high standards of eligibility 
as are set for competition in interscholastic 
contests, it will be seen that abundant oppor- 
tunity is offered for holding positions of social 
responsibility. The wide distribution of these 
opportunities is secured by restricting the num- 
ber of offices that may be held by one individual 
to one major or two minor offices for the year. 
It is the duty of the faculty advisors to see that 
each officer fulfils the responsibilities of his 
office. The faculty auditing committee here 
performs a valuable function. The various 
treasurers are required to keep their accounts 
in good form and to submit reports, with 
vouchers for all money paid out, twice each 
year. These reports, with the approval of the 
committee and of the principal, are printed at 
the end of each semester in the school Daily. 
But it is in the field of sport that opportunity 
is best afforded for training in leadership and 
in the spirit and practice of fair play. About 
no other form of social activity does the en- 
thusiasm of the entire school center. The cap- 
tain of the eleven or of the nine is the hero of 
the school. Consciously or unconsciously he is 
imitated by all his school-fellows. However 
crooked or unsportsmanlike may be the prac- 
tices of the team, it is regarded as a part of a 
boy’s loyalty to his school to support the team 
against all rivals. A tradition for clean athle- 
tics is therefore of priceless value in any 
school. Every niember of the team, the cap- 
tain pre-eminently, then feels himself the cus- 
todian of the school’s good name. Member- 
ship on a team then carries with it a tremend- 
ous power for moral training. Without this 
feeling, athletics are likely to result in moral 
injury. When athletics do not contribute to 
the moral development of a school, it is gener- 
ally due to a failure to recognize their value as 
a factor in moral training when under re- 
sponsible control. School athletics teams are 
too oftei placed in charge of irresponsible 
coaches, whose personal morals are question- 
able, whose standards of sportsmanship are 
low, and whose reputation as coaches or as 
popular heroes in the community depends upon 
winning games at any cost. Schools are slowly 
coming to realize the value of physical direc- 
tors of high character and clear insight into 
the moral significance of athletic games. In 
place of the man who teaches boys how to com- 
mit a foul without detection or to beat the 
pistol at the start of a race, there is now ap- 
pearing a man of another type who trains his 
boys to play the game within the spirit as well 
as the letter of the rules, and inspires them 
with the belief that the team cannot afford to 
win a game by any other than fair means. 
And this spirit comes to pervade the entire 
school, which thus shares in the moral training 
first given to members of the team. At the 
celebration of the close of a most successful 
season, the captain of our track team, from the 
assembly platform surrounded by the trophies 
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won, said that he was most proud of the fact 
that all their trophies had been won by a team 
that had maintained the traditions of the school 
and had not committed a single foul. And the 
statement was met by ringing cheers. 

In connection with athletics it has been 
found possible to secure a natural setting for 
instruction in personal and sex hygiene. From 
time to time, as occasion suggested, the physi- 
cal director has given to gymnasium classes 
and to athletic teams plain talks on the care 
of the body. These talks are given after 
school hours and although attendance is volun- 
tary, there are usually present not less than a 
hundred boys. In point of interest and sus; 
tained attention no class exercise on the school 
program equals this. The functions of the 
various organs of the body and their proper 
care are discussed in their relation to physical 
efficiency, the whole being motivated by the 
natural desire of the boys to secure the largest 
possible results in their athletic contests. The 
serious attitude of the boys is evidenced by the 
numerous private interviews which they seek 
with the instructor on the most intimate sub- 
jects of personal hygiene. Further evidence of 
the effectiveness of these talks is seen in the 
diminution of the smoking habit and of the 
tendency to profanity and vulgarity which so 
often accompanies school boy athletics, and in 
the improved fitness of the boys for the strain 
of the severer forms of contests. 

In describing the social organizations, one 
club has been reserved for this point because 
it has to do primarily with moral instruction. 
One of the largest clubs, called the Discussion 
Club, has for its object the discussion of topics 
definitely related to the moral life of the 
school. This club has a membership of about 
forty with an average attendance up to date 
this year of twenty-seven. They meet on 
Wednesday evenings at the local Y. M. C. A. 
building, together with similar clubs from two 
public high schools. In numbers sometimes 
reaching one hundred, these boys sit down 
together each week for dinner, after which 
they separate for discussion, the boys of each 
school in a separate room. It has been my 
good fortune to conduct the weekly discussions 
of this group of boys. During the three years 
of the club’s history, I have never invited a 
single boy to attend, feeling that it was of vital 
importance that no one should feel that at- 
tendance was a means of securing the princi- 
pal’s favor. The membership of the club is 
thoroughly cosmopolitan, having had for its 
president one year a Catholic, and another year 
a Jewish boy. Graduates of the school occa- 
sionally drop in and add to the discussions 
from the viewpoint of college experience. The 
topics discussed cover a wide range though 
always related’ in some definite way to actual 
school life. Occasionally some professional or 
business man is called in to furnish expert 
information or advice in the discussion of sub- 
jects relating to the choice of a profession or 
other vocation. A remarkable tone of frank- 
ness pervades the meetings, to secure which 
the leader forgets so far as possible his ordi- 
nary official relation to the boys as members of 
his school. Whenever possible these discus- 
sions are made to function in the moral life 
of the school, either in the elimination of un- 





desirable conduct or tendencies, or in the 
definition of tendencies or traditions which it 
is desirable to establish or strengthen. The 
editorial columns of the Daily frequently re- 
flect these discussions and there is evidence 
that the discussions are continued at the dinner 
tables in many of the homes of the community. 
The time and effort required in connection 
with this club I regard amply compensated for 
by the opportunity it gives for training a group 
of potential leaders in moral discrimination 
and insight and in helping them to lay a 
= foundation for habits of moral con- 
uct. : 
In conclusion, I do not wish to be under- 
stood as thinking that it is desirable that other 
schools should apply in detail the form of 
social organization which we have found effec- 
tive in the University High School. This is 
an evolution which began with the idea that it 
is the function of the high school to provide 
for the training of the pupil’s whole nature, 
followed by a determined effort to make this 
idea effective in his social development. I 
hope that our experience may prove suggestive 
to those who desire still further to socialize 
high school life. With the same idea and de- 
termination any school, whatever its) situation 
or circumstances, may at once begin to make 
effective those agencies which, as no others in 
our public schools can, train boys and girls to 
become morally self-reliant men and women 
Following adjournment, the Unity Club 
of Pittsburgh tendered a reception to the 
men of the High School Department in 
Thaw Hall. The Club proved a splendid 
host and the guests greatly enjoyed the 
good-fellowship, the refreshments, and the 
entertainment provided. 
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TUESDAY MORNING. 





HE forenoon was given over to the 

various sections of the Department, 

and the proceedings at all these meetings 
were of unusual interest. 

Following a luncheon at the Hotel 
Schenley the final session of the department 
was held in the supper room of the hotel 
at 12:30 o’clock, for the transaction of the 
business of the Department. The Com- 
mittee on resolutions, Mr. G. D. Robb, 
chairman, presented the following report, 
which, on motion of Mr. C. S. Davis, was 
unanimously adopted. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, That the thanks of the High 
School Department are tendered to the au- 
thorities of the University of Pittsburgh and 
all others who have helped to make our meet- 
ings a success. 

That we recommend that three general ses- 
sions be arranged for the High School pro- 
gram next year before taking up the section 
work. 

That we also recommend, in case the State 
Educational Association holds its annual meet- 
ing at a time other than the holiday season, 
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that this Department hold its meeting at 
Harrisburg next year at this time. 

That the Secretary be authorized to secure 
reprints of the proceedings of the High School 
Department for distribution to the High School 
teachers of the state, so that the splendid 
spirit of the section may be spread. 

That we should take some definite problem 
for consideration, discussion and co-operation 
in its solution. 

That History as a socializing agency in the 
High School be made the subject of investiga- 
tion and report for next year. 

That a committee be appointed to outline a 
plan and submit the same to members of the 
section for suggestion, criticism, trial and re- 
port. Any other subject can be used as well. 

Composite High Schools—We believe in the 
composite, or cosmopolitan High School—that 
type of school which combines in one organiza- 
tion all forms of High School training. 

The composite High School best adapts it- 
self to the needs of the individual pupil; it 
opens to students in the usual academic 
courses the advantages of hand-training in art, 
in wood and metal-work, in cooking, sewing, 
etc. Conversely, it permits students in voca- 
tional courses to have the benefit and stimulus 
of the best courses in the sciences and lan- 
guages. 

The composite. High School is economic, be- 
cause it avoids needless duplication of admin- 
istration and equipment. It is democratic, 
because it cultivates in students of different 
aims and abilities mutual sympathy and respect, 

We therefore strongly commend this type of 
school to superintendents and_ directors 
throughout the commonwealth. 

Socialization of High Schools.—We believe 
that the highest aim and purpose of our 
schools is to educate for social efficiency and 
democracy, and that the various social func- 
tions that may be introduced into our schools 
do train our youth to become morally as well 
as socially self-reliant. 

Therefore, be it resolved that we heartily 
recommend the introduction of such social 
functions into our schools whenever and 
wherever feasible, as shall bring about the 
desired end. 

Signed: G. D. Robb, C. B. Robertson, J. P. 
Breidinger, B. W. Fisher, J. T. Roher, Com- 
mittee. 

OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 

Prin. A. E. Kraybill presented the report 
of the Committee on Nominations: 

President—P. M. Bullard, Williamsport. 

Vice President—C. O. Althouse, Phila. 

Secretary—J. F. Adams, Millersburg. 

Treasurer—E. C. Brinker, Jr., Easton. 

General Nominating Committee—Ben. G. 
Graham, Pittsburgh. 

Educational Council—J. P.  Breidinger, 
Wilkes-Barre. ; 

Executive Committee—Ben. G. Graham, 
Pittsburgh; H. J. Stockton, Johnstown; E. M. 
Balsbaugh, Lebanon; J. F. Bower, McKeesport. 

Board of Athletic Control—One Year, C. S. 
Davis, Steelton, and J. H. Saul, Pittsburgh; 
Two Years, C. O. Althouse, Philadelphia, and 
Harry Houck, Williamsport; Three Years, 
Edward Sergeant, New Castle, and Rhys 
Powell, Scranton. 
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Signed: A. E. Kraybill, J. B. Geissinger, L. 
B. Nye, J. D. Geist and Lulu Allabach, Com- 
mittee. 

The report was adopted and Secretary 
instructed to cast the ballot. 

Mr. E. C. Noyes, of the English Section, 
presented a request from that sectiom that 
it be permitted to join the National Council 
of English Teachers, the Department pay- 
ing the fee. On motion, the request was 
granted. 

President Graham, after thanking the 
members for their co-operation in making 
the meeting a success, introduced President- 
elect P. M. Bullard, who asked for the same 
spirit of co-operation in the coming year, 
and pledged his best efforts for a good 
meeting. 

TRAINING IN MANNERS AND MORALS 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


MRS. MARY G. NOSS: 





That the development of good moral charac- 
ter should be the ultimate aim of any system 
of public education is disputed by none. Not 
all agree, however, as to the method and means 
of attaining this end. In a republic like ours 
it is more imperative than in any other form 
of government that its youth should be morally 
instructed and morally trained because the 
perpetuity of the state itself depends upon the 
moral fibre of its citizens. That the home, if 
all homes were good ones, would be the logi- 
cal and most efficient agent for this training, 
with the church as its most important sup- 
plementary factor, few would question. No 
parent who controls eighteen hours out of 
twenty-four of the child’s day for sixteen or 
seventeen years can throw his or her responsi- 
bility upon the public school, which has the 
child but a limited time, nor upon the church 
under whose instruction the child comes. but 
once a week for an hour or two. The home 
bears and always will bear the heaviest re- 
sponsibility for the moral training of the 
child, but if the home fail in its chief duty, 
where shall the state turn for help in its need? 
Am I overstating the facts when I say that 
the home is failing, lamentably failing to teach 
the coming generation obedience, respect, rever- 
ence, truthfulness, the value and care of money, 
the dignity of labor, the brotherhood of man 
and a clear discrimination between right and 
wrong? Is it not the exceptional home where 
the main emphasis is placed upon the moral 
training of the ehild? In the home of poverty 
it is usually the food and clothing problem 
that engrosses the attention of the parents, 
while in the well-to-do home it is too often 
the intellectual and financial advancement of 
the children that gives chief concern. Our 
age is very different from the past. There 
have been great inroads upon family life. The 
old-fashioned family circle, that many of us 
remember, so beautiful in its influence, so 
beneficent in its impress upon character, has 
almost disappeared. The family life described 
by our Quaker poet in “ Snow-bound,” in these 
days of trolley lines, telephones and automo- 
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biles does not exist, or at least it exists in 
such remote sections of our country as to have 
no effect upon our standards. The Church is 
not training our youth morally, because only a 
limited number come under its instruction and 
for a very brief period. 

Where then shall the republic expect this 
most important work to be done, if not in the 
Public School which it has established and is 
supporting with the public monies? The state 
should demand of its schools that the devel- 
opment of a high grade of moral character be 
their chief aim, and that the school organiza- 
tion and every subject taught shall focus upon 
this ultimate goal. As has been well said by 
Supt. Thomas A. Mott, of Richmond, Indiana, 
“The well-ordered school under the direction 
of the teacher with strong character is, next to 
the true home, the best place known to man 
for the development of character.” 

When the child enters school he comes into 
a new social relationship. More than his read- 
ing and his writing, the teacher should empha- 
size his right attitude toward her and toward 
his fellow-pupils. He has perhaps been the 
chief personage at home, and now he must 
learn that there are others whose rights and 
whose property he must respect. He must be 
taught kindness, sympathy toward the child 
who does not speak his language or toward the 
less fortunate child, and a helpful attitude 
toward the school government. He must be- 
come a useful citizen of this miniature state. 
The early years in school are most fruitful in 
moral training. High ideals of conduct should 
be germinated here through stories and poems, 
songs and pictures. The beauties in nature, as 
well as the beauties of right conduct, of plant 
and animal life, of sunsets, of cloud, of frost 
and snow, should daily be impressed upon the 
child, for “the beautiful tends toward the 
moral.” 

The chief factor in the ethical training as 
now organized in the schools is the person- 
ality of teacher. The syllabus on ethical train- 
ing prepared for the New York City teachers 
begins with these words: “The personality of 
the teacher is at the root of all moral educa- 
tion in the school. The teacher’s ideals, sin- 
cerity, poise, self-control, courtesy, voice, 
manner of dress, and attitude toward life are 
potent forces for character building.’ How 
essential then that the teacher, to begin with, 
should have a character above reproach. 

But aside from the personality of the teacher, 
the whole spirit of the school, its organization, 
the subjects of the curriculum, its rewards, its 
punishment, should all contribute to the moral 
training of the child. Only the best and high- 
est incentives should be set before him. Mathe- 
matics properly taught emphasizes habits of 
precision and accuracy; science shows the folly 
of hasty conclusions from too meager data, 
the wisdom of patient investigation; geog- 
raphy may be made io lead the child to see an 
all-wise, over-ruling, infinite power in the 
structure of the continents, their adaptibility 
to the needs of the human race at each step of 
its development, and nature’s wonderful pro- 
vision for its protection, food and clothing. 
But the subjects that yield the best results in 
this phase of education, those that quicken 
moral consciousness and stimulate the intellect 





toward right judgment, and the will toward 
right choices, are History and Literature; 
those that awaken the mind to a sense of 
beauty and arouse the finer emotions are Music 
and Art; while athletics, the manual arts, and 
the school organization give opportunity for 
the practice of the virtues of self-restraint, 
fair play, justice toward foes, and the ability 
to obey commands. 

The literature to be taught in our schools 
should be selected with an ethical aim in view. 
No other language has so wholesome, so pure, 
so uplifting a literature as our own splendid 
English. We should always submit a piece to 
be studied to the test of what kind of charac- 
ter it sets up for approval and admiration be- 
fore giving it to the young. The child fed 
upon the best in literature from his mother’s 
knee up through the school grades until he 
graduates from the high school, will uncon- 
sciously drink in high moral standards. Un- 
fortunately we have in a measure shut out the 
Bible from our schools and have thus robbed 
them of the best literature in existence for the 
training of our youth. Large portions of 
Scripture outside of those upon which dogmas 
are based and in the interpretation of which 
churches differ, might be used as literature 
study without giving offence to any faith. The 
High School presents an excellent opportunity 
for moulding ideals through literature and his- 
tory. I am not of the opinion that tendencies 
are largely formed and fixed in the early 
grades of the school. The high school age is 
a very impressionable one. The sense of 
honor is never keener as a source of appeal. 
Patriotism is easily aroused and enthusiasm 
enkindled for the lofty and the heroic. Abun- 
dant material lies at the disposal of the teacher 
of literature and of modern languages with 
which the minds of our boys and girls should 
be thoroughly saturated. 

History furnishes an equally fine opportu- 
nity to train moral judgment and to arouse 
moral enthusiasm. President Faunce quotes 
Fronde as ‘saying, “ History is the voice of 
God forever sounding across the centuries the 
laws of right and wrong.” Prof. Frank Chap- 
man Sharp, of the University of Wisconsin, 
and Dr. Henry Nouman, of the Ethical Cul- 
ture School of New York, have made a 
valuable contribution to the literature on Moral 
Education by preparing a course in contem- 
porary and past biography and history for the 
purpose, as they state it, of “developing the 
will to do right by the contagion of example, 
and to form the habit of reflecting before 
acting?” The study of history and biography 
is full of appeals to the emotions and to the 
judgment when rightly handled. 

In athletics, too, we have accomplished some- 
thing in moral training, but the passion to win 
is the danger point in athletics as in business 
and politics. A recent critic has said that 
sports “call for success rather than a high 
morality, and that the attitude toward the 
morals of athletics is pathetically weak in most 
High Schools.” Whether or not this criticism 
be just, until athletics be arranged so as to 
include a majority rather than a minority of 
the students of our schools not much is to be 
hoped for moral training in this department of 
our work. 
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While I believe that we should ‘emphasize 
in every possible way all indirect means for 
moral culture in our schools, I am not at all 
convinced that this incidental teaching is suffi- 
cient. When I see young boys showing a lack 
of respect for their elders, a lack of reverence 
for law and religion, smoking cigarettes; hear 
them swearing or using bad language; see girls 
too gaudily or too scantily dressed, with loud 
illbred -voices and bold, coarse manners; see 
them loitetring about public places; when I 
take up the daily paper and read of dishonesty 
on all sides, of a growing disrespect for family 
ties, of evil passions getting the mastery over 
men and women in innumerable ways, I ask 
myself whether or not the public schools, that 
are doing so much, cannot do still more in the 
direction of the training of our youth in morals 
and manners. I am not a pessimist. Long ex- 
perience as a teacher has shown me that many 
minor evils in young people drop away with 
youth and that splendid men and women often 
grow out of what seemed unpromising mater- 
ial; but we dare not take too much risk. Much 
of the evil in conduct comes from ignorance 
rather than from viciousness. I believe that 
there is an instinct for good, a desire to do 
tight, in every normal child. What is needed 
is instruction that he or she may see aright 
in order to choose aright. There is a wide 
range of subjects that lies outside of the doc- 
trines of the churches that could be taught in 
our schools and that would be entirely congen- 
ial to all faiths. These include the duties of 
the home toward father, mother, brother and 
sister; of the school toward the teacher, fel- 
low-pupil, janitor, school property and school 
government; duties toward the state, an appre- 
ciation of the advantages it affords, the neces- 
sity of taxes, the need of loyality to its laws. 
There should also be considered matters of 
personal cleanliness, care of health, courtesy, 
respect for authority and old age, reverence for 
the things that all faiths hold sacred, conduct 
in public places, becoming and modest dress, 
etc. In the higher grades the subject could 
take a wider scope and include questions of 
civic and national life, such as food adultera- 
tion, sanitation, individual responsibility in 
corporations, capital versus labor, strikes, 
graft; accidents by machinery, explosions and 
railroads; care of the aged, the insane, the 
poor and the feeble minded; dangers and re- 
sponsibilities of wealth. etc. There is a world- 
wide movement in the direction of specific 
instruction in morals and manners in the 
schools. Japan based a system of moral in- 
struction upon the Imperial Rescript of 1800 
which was introduced into all the public 
schools. Since the Emperor is held sacred, this 
Rescript is the final appeal in all cases of 
doubt. A system text-books was drawn up by 
the Minister of Education, Baron Kikuchi, who 
says that it is his belief that the moral instruc- 
tion given in Japanese schools arrested a great 
melting away of moral principle at a critical 
juncture in the nation’s history. He believes 
that the courage and devotion of the Japanese 
soldiers during the last war were in a great 
measure due to the system of moral instruction 
in the schools. A _ distinguished Japanese 
statesman who recently visited our schools was 
asked what impressed him most. He replied 
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after a moment’s reflection: “I notice you teach 
your children during their first years, arith- 
metic and commercialism; we teach ours in the 
same tender years, obedience to parents and 
courteous respect to their seniors and super- 
iors. 

Germany still retains the Bible as a public 
school text, and it is made the basis of all 
moral teaching. The difficulty of varying faiths 
and dogmas is surmounted by an. hour being 
set aside on the program two times a week 
when teachers of the different churches may 
come in, to instruct the children in their own 
doctrines. I have observed many of these les- 
sons and have found in most cases the instruc- 
tion well given. This plan however would not 
be, in my opinion, a good one for us. We want 
to emphasize unity, not differences, in our 
schools. It would be better to select those 
topics and portions of Scripture upon which we 
all agree. One of the best things in our 
national education is the fact that practically 
all our youth from Maine to Florida, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, are studying the same 
subjects, often the same text-books, and ac- 
quiring the same ideals in the public schools. 
It is the greatest unifying factor that we have 
for this vast mixed population pouring in upon 
us. The Germans emphasize in their schools, 
as do also the French, the little courtesies of 
life. Those who have lived among them will 
note in their young people a finer courtesy, a 
less boastful egotism, a larger emphasis on cul- 
tural subjects such as music, art and literature, 
and a less ardent emphasis on money and the 
things that it- will bring. The German child 
is not allowed in school or home to forget his 
“Guten Morgen, guten Abend, gesegnete Mahl- 
zeit.” In the school the utmost courtesy toward 
teachers and principal is insisted upon even to 
the point of interfering with the work. When 
the principal enters a room filled with 30 or 40 
children, every child springs to his feet and re- 
mains standing until told to be seated. They 
regard the respect for authority that is thus 
inculcated of more value than the time saved 
for arithmetic and grammar. So much is cour- 
tesy made a part of the daily regime that it 
becomes habitual. 

In England in 1906 a movement was started 
looking toward the better moral training of its 
youth. Through the influence of this move- 
ment an International Commission of Inquiry 
was formed in 1907 to collect information upon 
moral instruction given in the schools in all 
civilized countries. Among the leaders of this 
movement in England was the late Wm. T. 
Stead, and in this country Mr. Clifford W. 
Barnes. The work done, the data collected and 
the interest aroused by this movement are in- 
valuable. The Commission gave as its final con- 
clusion, after all data was in, the following 
recommendation: “ That all public elementary 
schools should have at least one lesson per 
week in the principles of personal, social and 
civic duties, illustrated by examples from 
Scripture and other religious literature, from 
poetry, biography, art, etc. Such instruction 
to be adapted to the age and development of 
pupils and to follow systematic plan; but that 
the teacher be given the choice of method of 
presentation.” Interest was aroused in the 
question all over England and it was debated 
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even in the House of Commons. As a result 
the Revised English Education Code now rec- 
ommends to all local authorities the introduc- 
tion into the schools of direct moral instruc- 
tion with a graded series of texts, leaving to 
the teacher the choice of methods. This rec- 
ommendation is being rapidly adopted; even 
before Moral Instruction received recognition 
in the Code, over thirty local authorities had 
already introduced it, mainly at the suggestion 
of the Moral Instruction League. 

France has had the longest experience in a 
system of direct moral and civic instruction. 
The Education Law adopted in 1882 placed this 
at the head of the list of subjects in all pri- 
mary schools. Jules Ferry was the father of 
the law. He said: “These lessons demand 
nothing of the teacher which could not be 
asked of every man of good sense and honest 
heart—those good and ancient morals which 
we have received from our fathers and moth- 
ers and which we honor all along in the re- 
lations of life without giving ourselves the 
trouble of discussing their philosophic basis.” 

In a somewhat prolonged period of visita- 
tion to French primary and secondary schools 
no subject interested my husband and myself 
more than the handling of “La Morale” by 
trained teachers. Like most Americans we had 
deep-seated prejudices against formal lessons 
in morals. The more we saw, however, of 
these lessons and the apparent effect in the 
schools the more we learned of the hearty and 
unanimous approval of this instruction by the 
teachers, the more we found our prejudices 
melting away. A typical lesson was one heard 
in the practice department of the Normal 
School for Women at Battignolles, Paris. It 
was given to thirty-six girls about eleven years 
of age by a pupil teacher. The general sub- 
ject was honesty and the particular topic under 
discussion was the obligation to pay duties. A 
story was told of a lady’s visit to the neighbor- 
ing country of Belgium, where she bought 
some costly lace, and then on her return trip 
to France, hid it upon her person in order to 
avoid paying the duties imposed by the govern- 
ment upon imported lace. In the discussion 
that followed the nature and necessity of cus- 
toms duties was fullv explained. It was made 
clear that the state needs money for roads, 
schools and hospitals, for army and police pro- 
tection. Opinions were called forth from the 
children by such questions as, Do all citizens 
enjoy these benefits? Should each pay a share? 
Was the lady’s conduct justifiable? * Did this 
lady reflect? Do we often act without reflec- 
tion? If we should meet with such people, 
what should be our attitude? etc. La Fon- 
taine’s Fable of “ The Stomach and its Mem- 
bers” was then read. The hands and legs 
refused to work because the stomach enjoyed 
its repast and was anidler. In the end all came 
togrief. Application was then made to the topic 
in hand. A resume of their conclusions was 
then dictated by the teacher and written by the 
pupils. It began thus, “ Taxes: Taxes are in- 
dispensable to the nation for the maintenance 
of the country. It is owing to taxes that we 
have schools, hospitals, good roads, etc.” The 
teacher closed the lesson by saying that there 


was a time before the Revolution when many 


of the richest people paid no taxes but that 





_ under the Republic everybody paid his 
share. 

It was an admirable lesson, admirably 
planned and admirably given, and could not 
help being productive of good. The texts for 
these early grades include such topics as, 
Duties at Home and School; Personal Habits; 
Health; Conduct to Others; Duties to Bene- 
factors, Friends, Women, and Servants; Obli- 
gation to keep Promises and Secrets; Property 
Rights, etc. 

While this system of Moral Instruction in 
France took root slowly, it is deeply imbedded 
now in French education and, so far as I could 
judge, is loyally supported by teachers. The 
work is emphasized in the Normal Schools, 
where it had found a place and where senti- 
ment was created for it even before it was 
made a part of public instruction by law. This 
is particularly true of the Higher Normal 
School for Women at Fontenay-aux-Roses. 

There is an apparent movement the world 
over toward direct moral instruction in schools, 
Italy recommends it in its “ New Educational 
Code” of 1905. Austria makes Denominational 
and Moral Instruction compulsory. In Belgium 
since 1895 “Religion of Morals” must be 
taught in all primary schools and “ Direct 
Moral Instruction” is compulsory in all Nor- 
mal. Colleges. China’s primary instruction is 
wholly ethical. Other subjects are used only 
incidentally to enforce and illustrate moral in- 
struction. It finds a definite place on the pro- 
gram of primary schools in Portugal, in some 
cantons in Switzerland, in India, in New South 
Wales, in Victoria, in West Australia, and in 
Alberta, Canada. 

There are many hopeful signs for the future. 
Such organizations as the Religious Education 
Association of this country founded in 1903 
under the leadership of the late President 
William Harper and the Moral Educational 
League of London are doing a great work in. 
creating sentiment for better Moral Instruc- 
tion. The former at its eighth annual con- 
ference in Providence in 1911, adopted among 
its principles the following: “That it is not 
enough to give young people the tools of civil- 
ization, we must give them the will to use 
them aright; we must develop not only eye 
and ear and hand, but we must develop also 
affection, purpose and volition. Out of the 
work of this organization has developed the 
National Institution for Moral Instruction, with 
headquarters in Baltimore under the direction 
of Mr. Milton Fairchild. 

The Moral League of London was founded 
with the object of urging the introduction of 
systematic moral instruction into all schools 
in England and of making the formation of 
character the chief aim of education. Its 
work has been done by such means as public 
meetings, branch leagues, specimen lessons 
given publicly and seeing to it that moral in- 
struction be introduced into all teachers’ col- 
leges. The specimen lessons, of which they 
have published eight books, can be useed in both 
day schools and Sunday Schools. Mr. Gould, th 
League’s chief exponent, visited this country 
three years ago and gave specimen lessons 
before many bodies of teachers. I heard him 
present a lesson before a very large audience 
on the Chautauqua, New York, platform, to a 
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group of children gathered from the audience 
at the time. No thoughtful person who wit- 
nessed the lesson could fail to be impressed 
with the animated interest of the children, the 
skill of the teacher, and the sanity of the 
subject-matter of instruction. 

Through the efforts of this League, a series 
of graded texts for moral instruction adapted 
to eastern ideas has been introduced into the 
government schools of India. The work of 
the League led to the formation of the Inter- 
national Commission for Inquiry into Moral 
Instruction in all civilized countries in 1907, 
before mentioned. It has been instrumental in 
founding branch leagues in Germany, France 
and India and, largely through its influence, 
two International Moral Education Congresses 
have been held; the first in London in Septem- 
ber, 1908; the second in the Hague in August, 
1912. In both these Congresses the teaching of 
morals as a distinct branch of formal instruc- 
tion excited wide interest. The report of the 
last conference speaks of the impressive evi- 
dence that was given that the movement for a 
new emphasis upon moral education is world- 
wide and profoundly significant. But the most 
hopeful sign of all for the United States is 
the recent formation of a Department of 
Moral Instruction within the United States 
Bureau of Education by our Commissioner 
of Education. Mr. Milton Fairchild, director 
of Instruction in the National Institution for 
Moral Instruction before mentioned, and 
author of the system of Visual Instruction in 
Morals has been placed at its head. Com- 
missioner Claxton says in his letter of appoint- 
ment of Mr. Fairchild: 

“ The problem of moral instruction is one of 
the most important and difficult in all our pub- 
lic education. For this reason every serious 
attempt at even a partial solution of it is 
watched eagerly. For some years I have 
known Mr. Milton Fairchild’s experiments in 
visual instruction in morals and human affairs 
and have, on several occasions, made a per- 
sonal test of some of the lessons which he has 
worked out. The results of my observation 
and tests have led me to believe the method 
of visual instruction has real value. Because 
of Mr. Fairchild’s intelligent interest in this 
subject and his willingness to submit his re- 
sults to scientific tests, as well as to pursue 
an investigation of the subject of moral edu- 
cation in_a broad way, he has been appointed 
Special Collaborator in Moral Instruction in 
the United States Bureau of Education. As 
soon as possible the Bureau expects to publish 
a bulletin embodying the results of these and 
other investigations into this subject. The 
hearty co-operation of teachers and education 
officers will be most helpful and will be fully 
appreciated.” 

Mr. Fairchild’s system of “Visual Instruc- 
tion in Morals” to which Dr. Claxton refers 
is planned as follows: “ Photographs of things 
that actually happen in real life are taken. 
Lantern slides from these, 70 to 100 for each 
lesson, are pest on a screen before large 
audiences of children in school assembly halls. 
Carefully prepared instruction as to what is 
right and fine in conduct is given as an explan- 
ation of the photographs while the pupils are 
studying them upon the screen. Personal dis- 
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cussion, based on the illustrated lessons, be- 
tween teachers and pupils in class-rooms, gives 
application and fixes the ideals permanently in 
mind. A hundred thousand boys and girls re- 
ceived this instruction in 1911. It is to be 
hoped that from all these agencies working 
together we may evolve a system of instruction 
in morals and manners for our Public Schools 
that is adapted to the American ideals and that 
will be an effective agent in the upbuilding of 
a fine type of moral character. 

We have succeeded well in the Public Schools 
in the training of the head, and are daily 
improving our equipment for the better train- 
ing of the hand, shall we not shift the empha- 
sis more and more to the training of the heart, 
so that our young people may go out from our 
schools with the ideal that true success is not 
in “having a great deal nor even in doing a 
great deal, but in being a great deal.” 


—_—_—_— 


EDUCATIONAL WASTE. 


SUPT. THOMAS L, POLLOCK. 








Efficiency seems to serve as the catch word 
of this meeting. I am of the opinion that this 
is an over-worked word and that the time has 
come when we should attempt to live effi- 
ciency and not talk so much about it. 

Great efforts have been made to find some 
standards by which we will be able to measure 
the efficiency of school systems. Commissions 
have been appointed to make inquiries into 
the systems of our largest cities with the re- 
sult that much good has been accomplished. 

One of the principal studies has been that of 
educational waste which I have selected as my 
topic for discussion today. I question whether 
I will be able to add anything to this important 
subject. I wish to state, however, that in dis- 
cussing this subject that most of my remarks 
will be confined to the schools of the rural 
districts and small boroughs. 

In order to have efficiency, we must first eli- 
minate all waste. The question naturally arises 
as to what we shall consider waste. The ques- 
tion of dollars and cents will not receive much 
consideration in this discussion, but most of 
my remarks will be confined to waste of mate- 
rial, in effort,in energy, in life andin justice. 

The schools should be used as social centers 
where instruction will be given to both young 
and old. The plan of the continuation school 
should receive encouragement. The schools 
keep their doors locked about one-fourth of 
the year and no one is permitted to enter dur- 
ing that time. Our saloons and billiard rooms 
are kept open twelve months of the year from 
5 a. m, until 10 p. m. while the schools are open 
from 9 a. m. until 4 p.m. I hope the time will 
come when our school houses will be kept open 
the same number of hours as our saloons and 
billiard halls. 

It would be an excellent plan for us to 
arrange our doors to the school houses so that 
they will swing both ways as they do in the 
saloons so that our customers will find it an 
easy matter to gain admission. 

The school plant aeons to the people and 
should be used by them for all sorts of edu- 
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cational activities. We are rapidly passing 
from the old and narrow idea that the school 
building is merely a place to educate children 
of a certain age in a definite way, to an under- 
standing of the fact that school houses are the 
people’s forum, to be used by them for every 
wholesome, intellectual, social, recreational and 
moral purpose that makes for the common 
good. We are coming rapidly to the opinion 
that the school building should be open day 
and night for every legitimate use that the 
cemmunity as a whole can vision. 

To some it may seem absurd to state that 
many of our schools are being conducted with- 
out any course of study or any definite aim 
in view. This has been the occasion of a great 
amount of waste in our school work. Too fre- 
quently teachers are permitted to do their 
work in a haphazard way, beginning each year 
in the front of the text-book and completing 
as far as time will permit. By this method 
of procedure they are spending an unnecessary 
amount of time on certain work. This waste 
can be eliminated very easily by superinten- 
dents if they will prepare courses of study 
which can be carried out successfully. Too 
many of the courses prepared have not been 
practical and it has been impossible for the 
teachers to make use of them. 

The children of these schools are just pass- 
ing through the grades without any definite 
aim or purpose in view. Their graduation 
from the elementary schools is based upon the 
length of time served and not upon the amount 
and quality of the work completed. These 
pupils are finally passed into the borough high 
schools only to increase the death rate of the 
Freshman and Sophomore classes. 

Without a good course of study there is sure 
to be an unlimited amount of waste. An in- 
vestigation of many courses of study will re- 
veal the fact that there is unnecessary 
repetition. This is especially true of the work 
of the seventh and eighth grades. In many 
courses the work of these grades serves as a 
hashing of the work covered during the first 
six years. 

The introduction of the Junior High School 
plan will be the means of eliminating a great 
deal of this waste. The adoption of the Junior 
High School plan will make it possible to make 
a flexible course of study thereby making it 
possible to offer a greater variety of work and 
to vitalize the course to a greater extent. 
This plan will enable us to make the problems 
of the community the problems of the schools. 

We will find waste in the teaching force dye 
to several reasons. First, there is a tendency 
to use the teaching profession as a stepping- 
stone. Those who enter the work do not re- 
main long enough to enable them to do effect- 
ive teaching. An increase in salaries will help 
to remedy this evil, Secondly, the training of 
many teachers has not been adequate to pre- 
pare them for the important work which they 
are required to perform. Some who receive 
provisional certificates receive no training what- 
ever before they take up the work of teaching. 
It is alarming to know how many are teaching 
in our rural schools without any preparation. 

There is a tendency for our teachers’ train- 
ing schools to give instruction in too many 
subjects which will not be used by the teacher 





in the class-room. The accusation has been 
made that the teachers of these schools have 
been trained in all things except those which 
they will be required to use in the school room. 
How many teachers have you received whom 
you have found well prepared to teach writing, 
arithmetic, or primary reading? To eliminate 
waste we must demand better prepared teach- 
ers from our training schools. The college 
graduate who has taken the course to teach 
high school is often found well prepared in his 
subject matter but he has no idea of the real 
practical psychology of teaching. There is a 
tendency on his part to begin teaching in high 
school at the place his college work ended. 

School boards are prone to believe that one 
teacher can teach successfully sixty pupils in 
one room. Observation has taught me that 
about twenty-five or thirty of this number will 
not do the work of grade and repetition will 
follow the next year. This causes unnecessary 
waste to both the school and the children. 
Moreover, these. children will pass through 
school labeled as retarded or slow pupils and 
in many cases the teacher will be considered a 
failure because she has had so many failures, 
and that her discipline has been poor. 

Some school boards are guilty of not fur- 
nishing sufficient supplies and equipment for 
their schools. I know schools where children 
are permitted to spend one and sometimes two 
years in one reader. Is this not a waste when 
the same children could read five or six books 
in the same time. The buildings provided by 
the board are often poorly ventilated and 
heated, and the teacher is surrounded by such 
ufnavorable conditions that it is impossible to 
do successful work. I hope that the time will 
come when school directors will be educated 
to distinguish between waste and economy. 
The good director is not the one who keeps 
the millage low. 

Our promotion plans in the past have not 
been good and it would be advisable to con- 
sider a new plan, a plan which shall enable 
children as a rule to complete the elementary 
course in eight years, and the high school in 
four years. Such a plan must be so flexible 
that each child shall be permitted to advance 
through the school according to his ability and 
effort. It must allow the bright child to ad- 
vance in less than the average required time; 
and, even though the slow child may take 
longer, the average, when all the children pass- 
ing through the school are taken into account, 
should not be more than eight years for the 
elementary and four — for the high school. 

In conclusion, I believe that we need stand- 
ards to measure the efficiency of school work; 
that all waste must be removed; that the 
schools should be used as social centers; that 
the courses of study should be revised and 
vitalized; that the introduction of the Junior 
High School will give a greater variety of 
work; that there is waste in the teaching force 
and that we must demand better prepared 
teachers; that teachers are placed in such un- 
favorable conditions that waste is certain to 
exist. We need a new plan of promotion. 
When these changes are made we will reduce 
the waste in our schools and the efficiency will 
be greatly increased. 
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CHOOSE THE BEST MAN FOR YOUR 
SUPERINTENDENT. 


NO OTHER OFFICER OF EQUAL INFLUENCE. 


HE most important of our elections, 
that for the local supervision of the 
public schools, will be held on Tuesday, 
May 5. It is obligatory upon Directors to 
look closely into the personality of the can- 
didates who may be presented for their 
suffrages—whether, in addition to scholar- 
ship and practical mastery of the art of 
teaching, they have the weight and moral 
force of character to dignify and adorn this 
high office, and make it respected and in- 
fluential for good in the communities it 
was created to serve; and whether from all 
that can be known, the candidate, if elected, 
will perform his official duties with judicial 
firmness and impartiality and with absolute 
integrity of purpose. 

The office of School Superintendent is 
quite as important in its field of action and 
responsibility for results as that of Presi- 
dent Judge of the law courts. It should be 
vastly more important for its molding in- 
fluence upon the lives of boys and girls in 
every community. And the incumbent 
should be selected with even more scrupu- 
lous regard for capacity and unpurchasable 
honesty of purpose in the discharge of his 
duties. To Directors of large experience 
and high standing, who have the welfare 
of the public schools at heart and always 
act with an eye single to their prosperity 
and success, we need add nothing on this 
subject; but, as many Directors have more 
or less imperfect knowledge of the condi- 
tion and wants of the schools and of the 
qualities that are essential in this chief ex- 
ecutive school officer of the county, city, 
borough, or other locality, we may say very 
earnestly that they cannot aim too high in 
selecting the men to fill this most honorable 
and responsible position. Both the law and 
an interested public expect that they will 
vote for the best and most competent man 
that can be’ induced to accept the office, if 
they can discover by diligent inquiry who 
that man may be. The office was created 
for educational purposes purely, and educa- 
tional reasons alone should govern the selec- 
tion of the incumbent. 

Experience has shown that, in most cases, 
the best attainable results have been se- 
cured; but it is undeniably the fact that at 
almost every election there have been in- 
stances of comparative and sometimes al- 
most total failure to select competent and 
trustworthy men. The public schools in 
such localities have grievously suffered in 
consequence. Let no such men be elected 
or re-elected. Strike them down without 
hesitation wherever found. They: have no 
moral or legal right to fill a high post of 








duty which they thus betray and dishonor. 
Elect only men who know what the true 
standard of teachers’ qualifications ought 
to be, and who will maintain that standard 
with unflinching fidelity and _ firmness. 
What citizen would think of asking a Presi- 
dent Judge to decide a case in his favor, or 
tamper with the scales of justice in his 
behalf, because he had voted for him on 
election day? What Superintendent of 
proper qualifications and sense of character, 
would permit a Director, even though he 
had voted for him, to appeal to him to 
lower his standard for the accommodation 
or benefit of some relative or dependent 
who wanted the salary, but who was not 
qualified to earn it? 

In the line of safe precedent, which is 
becoming more and more a settled habit of 
late years is the practice of continuing 
experienced and faithful school superin- 
tendents in position as long as they are 
willing to serve, if they continue to be de- 
voted and capable and progressive. Such 
officers are entitled to the reward of merit 
which continued re-election confers. Our 
educational policy, when properly carried 
out, is essentially a growth that is not 
carried forward by fitful and impulsive 
changes, but by steadfast development. 
Superintendents, and teachers, and pupils, 
all should grow when they have opportu- 
nity, and that opportunity should not be 
denied to them. 

Rotation in office is not sound policy in 
school affairs unless it is certain that ma- 
terial improvement will result from the 
change, and such changes should be very 
cautiously made. Rotation for the mere 
sake of rotation would be so objectionable 
as to become a self-evident wrong to the 
great cause that would in nine cases out of 
ten be injuriously affected by it. We are 
sure that sagacious and far-sighted School 
Directors who have the good of that cause 
at heart will agree with us on this point; 
and we feel justified in respectfully saying 
to these officers, soon to be assembled in 
convention for the election of a Superin- 
tendent of Schools to serve for the ensuing 
four years, to the benefit or loss of the chil- 
dren under his supervision, “When you 
have a thoroughly good man keep him, no 
matter how many terms he has served.” 

But he ought to be a man of clear-eyed 
common sense, good judgment, fair execu- 
tive ability, sterling excellence of char- 
acter; an attractive personality, of ready 
approach to children; a lover of learning 
and always a gleaner in many fields; cour- 
teous, kindly, helpful, unselfish, reverent: 
clean in thought and speech and soul: 
whose life is fashioned after the model of 
“the first true gentleman that ever lived,” 
the Friend of all children and the Master 
of all schoolmasters. . 
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